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chap; XXI. 

Re markable Delicacy i?//^^ 
Times. 

Jl H E refinements in letters and in 
tafte feem to advance in proportiont 
as a people decline in their morals, 
and in every quality that ennobles the 
human heart, 

. If we compare the manners of the 
pecrlefs inhabitants of this country 
: Vol. IL B to 
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to their notions of decorum, a dreadful 
incongruity will be the confequence. 

To bring this matter to a criterion, 
■ by which we can judge of it without 
prolixity or lofs of time, we will 
immediately advert to the extreme 
delicacy of the people of this age 
refpedbing our theatrical exhibitions. 

The nicety of the feelings of the 
audience is carried to fuch an extra- 
vagant length on all thefe occafions, 
that one would think it would put a 
flop to the propagation of the Ipecies, 
and that the fexes could not poflibly 
be fo indecent as to go to bed together, 
if the pofition was not entirely over- 
balanced 
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balanced on the other fide of the 

tjueftion ; and that it might as reafon- 

>b1y be expe£ted procreation would be 

fuppreffcd by their a<S:ual debaucheries. 

It is laughable to"^ fee a polite 
audience damn a poor devil of an 
author and his play for a trifling 
portion of indelicacy, which for the 
foul of him he could not help, when, 
at the fame . time, the Ipiiftory of 
gallantry never fumifhed matter of 
fuch aftoni&ing lewdnefs as the tranf^ . 
aftions of the prefent aera. * 

Our good grandmothers would fit 
at one of Wycherley's plays, and 
laugh at his wit and his bawdy ]until 
JB 2 t\\€vt 
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their fides. Ihook, and yet they were 
not half fo remarkable for making 
cuckolds of their hufbands as the 
•polifticd females of thcfe times, with 
whom the moft trifling innuendo paflTes 
under the cenfure of vulgarity, and, 
on that account,"* is more inadmiflible 
than the aftnal cpmmiffion of the 
moft lamentable of crimes. 

Our forefathers would chuckle at 
a lafcivious conceit, but Ihudder at 
the idea of carrying it into execution, 
while their polijbed progeny pretend 
to be fhockcd at the moft trifling 
indecencyj but make a proftitute a 
neceflary appendage to their retinue. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe inconfiftencies of charadter, 
which muft daily occur to every man 
in his obfervations upon the manners 
of the prcfcnt times, can only be 
folved into fomething 4ike an old 
adage — that we are grown too indecent 
in our adtions to bear with the Icaft: 
femblance of them in the works of 
authors. 

Hence we have fentimental plays, 
without fenfe or charader; novels 
inapplicable to the manners of the 
age, and, in all other produdtions of 
amufement, except where individuals 
are attacked, fo prolific are we in our 
ideas' of chaftity, that nothing which 
B 3 is 
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is^ marked with the exaft likenefs of 
cur purfuits will be fufFered. 

This peft of refinement, under the 
article of delicacy, will not admit of 
plain truths, exhibijpd.in the indignant 
ftyle of a fatirift who feels what he 
writes, and who utters the genuine 
fcntimcnts of his heart. We muft be 
tickled with our crimes ; and every 
error of our lives muft be touched 
with the pleafantry of a joke, and in 
fuch a manner as to prompt us to 
kugh at our faults, and to make us, 
in love with the moft inexcufable of 
our tranfaftions. The rod of fatire 
muft be tipt with velvet, fo that the 
ftrokes (hall be foft and captivating. 
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and that the culprit, as well as the 
obferver, fhall be charmed with the 
flagellation. 

Our poetry muft be conveyed in a 
gingle of terms, fmooth, harmonious, 
and fweet, while the fatire muft be 
overwhelmed in a cloud of metaphors, 
and the moral require great pains and 
judgment in the reader to find it out. 

In this chicanery of writing confifts 
the beauty of ftyle, as exhibited 
according to the rules of refinement, 
and thofe eftabliftied forms which 
meet with general approbation. 

B 4 Our 
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Our profe muft run in a regular 
ftream 6f delightful periods. No 
oflFenfivc or boifterous terms, however 
neceffary, muft be admitted to. deform 
the graceful tide. The defcription of 
a ftorm muft, therefore, appear like 
an April fhower -, and the roaring of 
a flood as the murmuring of the 
gurgling rilL A bloody battle muft 
lull you into a delightful repofe ; and 
an earthquake rock you to flecp. The 
rattling of' the elements muft feem 
like the harmony of the fpheres ; and 
univerfal chaos as the difplay of order 
and regularity. A Fault in grammar, 
or aa inadvertency of cxpreflion, muft 
be confidercd as^ a greater difgrace to 

a work. 
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a work than a feeblenefs of thought, 
or a poverty of ideas ; and the whole 
merit of a piece mufl be concentred 

in its CORRECTNESS. 

Thus our refinements in letters^ 
and in tafte, abforb all the ftriking 
powers and energy of language. 

The Ihackles with which this pefti'- 
lence of refinement bind the powers 
of the mind, and the rules which are 
multiplied, ad infinitum^ and which 
contradt the efforts of genius within 
fuch narrow and contemptible limits^ 
are, no doubt^ the caufe of the pre- 
sent dearth of originality among the 
numerous produftioijs of all kinds 
which, are offered to the public. 
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In law cafes, whenever any thing 
which carries the appearance of novelty 
arifes, great pains are taken by the 
learned judges to find out precedents -^ 
and if the fearch fail thetri, they are 
all in the dark, and cannot tell what 
to make. of the matter. This refpedl 
to precedents has the fame effect on 
letters •, for when any thing new, or 
out of the common track, makes its 
appearance in the world, the records 
are immediately fearched, the ancients 
and moft refpeftable moderns are 
ranfacked, and, if no authority can 
be gained by the inquiry, the author 
' and his book are, of courfe, reprobated 
as a couple of illegitimates, and very 

g^ravely 
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gravely configned to the Ihades of 
oblivion. 

Hence we have fuch a multiplicity 
of performances fo perfeftly in the 
fame ftrain, that, bating the difference 
of ability in the different writers of 
them, there is not the leaft glimmering. 
of novelty in the whole. The tyranny 
of precept and example has fuch a^ 
dreadful effeft upon all adventurers 
in the manner and ftyle of their 
productions, and they do (o minutely 
copy each other in thefc refpecls, that 
the perufal of a page or two of any 
one of them fixes your attention in 
the purfuit of an old ftory, and affords 
you not the leaft expeftation of any 
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thing but what you have read of x 
thoufand times before. 

We are not content with fcourging 
to death every wicked wight who 
ftarts up and ftrives to outleap the 
bounds which we have fixed, by our 
glorious rules of refinement, for the 
meafure of his flight, but we muft 
fall foul of the godlike Shakefpeare, 
and. rob him of the greatelt of his 
treafures. 

Thofe numerous and genuine piftures 
of nature, which he has given us in 
his portraits of the common people, 
muft be expunged from his works, 
becaufc they are rude and indecent; 

and 
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and the grave-diggers in Hamlet muft 
be baniflicd the ftagc, as a couple of 
vulgar dogs, unfit to appear before a 
polite audience, notwithftanding their 
quaint jokes and rude manners prefenc 
an exaft pifture of low life, and the 
fcene itfelf one of the mod bewitching 
Ipecimens of morality that ever was 
wrought by the human intelleft. 

That the real fon of Shakefpeare, 
who, with his magic powers of rcpre- 
fentation, has exhibited the mighty 
bard to the world in all the glory 
of his genius, fhould pander to the 
enfeebled tafte of the times, and banifli 
Yorick's ikull, and the mimitable 
reflcdions of the young prince upon 

it* 
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tTie eafe and comfort of focicty, nor 
obtrude its baleful influence upon 
the pleafurcs of the banquet. Love 
beamed from the eyes of the chearful 
nymphs, irradiating all around, and 
giving the heart-felt zeft to the jocund 
Ibene. Pleafure prompt the jolly 
fwains, and urged them to merry feats 
and atSive deeds* All was rapture, 
extacy, and delight. Mirth and good 
humour fpread their downy wings 
over the treat, and reciprocal bonds 
of friendlhip fprung from the revel- 
rout. The light-footed lafles led up 
the fprightly dance, and the enamoured 
youths tripped to the pipe and tabor. 
The fpacious hall echoed to the lively 
ftrains, and redoubled the notes of 

merry 
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inerry exultation ; while the aged fires 
\¥«rc engaged in recolle6tive garrulous 
recitals, and tales of former tinges 
beguiled the fleeting hours. They 
marked the lufty fwains and lovely 
nymphs, and quaffed to the well- 
remembered tranfports of the connu- 
bial bed. They blelTed the rlQng 
generation, and faw, with raptures 
ineffable, a future progeny Xpring 
from their former joys. 

Thus innocence and nature, gaiety, 
delights, and tranfports, xinknown to 
our dull feafts, tempered and enlivened 
the luxurious banquet ; while Virtue, 
like an adamantine rock, flood before 
each guilty thought, and every vicious 
4^ion. 

you IL C ^McV 
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Such were the manners of ancient 
hofpitality, and fuch the luxury of 
former times, as fages tell, as poets 
fing, and hiftory records. 

Before we endeavour to give the 
contraft to the foregoing traits of the 
luxury of former times, as it is exhibit- 
ed in the manners of the prefent asra, 
we cannot let flip this opportunity of 
intimating to the Reader the perverfe- 
nefs and impetuolity of our imagina- 
tion, which, contrary to all the 
cftablilhed rules of diftion, will, every 
now and then, when the fubjeft of our 
contemplation fills our intelled with 
gay or violent ideas, rife upon ftilts, 

and 
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^nd produce in our fty.lc a mcdky of 
^leitbcr profc nor verfe, fo that it 
rtmj appear to the refined fpeculator 
unwarrantable, lawkfs, and confufcd* 
All that we have to urge in our defencce 
hy that if the l^ofe and disjois^ted 
thoughts, thus incoherently prod^^^dp 
611 the niiind of the perufer with a. 
lively difplay of eur fiibjeft, we muft 
leave him to cavil at the means by 
which he acquired it, and reft ourfeif 
fatisfied th^ KK>?e prepTiety of ftylCr 
^d correftnefs- of manaer, might not 
4infweF the end and purport of ow 
defcriptionsib perfetfbly as our £iidden* 
and variegated flights ^ and that not* 
withftanding the fpecificd incongruities 
in our language may be reprobated 

. C 2 Vi^J 
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by the advocates for regularity, wc 
hope they will prefcnt our portraits to 
the beft advantage, and in the moft 
ftriking attitudes of reprefentation. 
o 

In thcfe .bleflcd days the plcafurcs 
of the banquet are confined within 
fuch mifcrable rules of decorum, that 
the mind, inftcad of giving loofe to 
the joys of life, and to that hilarity 
which fliould naturally arife from the 
pofleffion of plenty, finds itfclf borne 
down and deprcfled by a load of 
ceremony and conftraint, which con- 
tracts the human heart, and deftroys 
the very cflencc of convivial fccnes 
and all the focial powers. 

To 
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To a man not initiated in the nrode 
of enjoying the good things of this 
world, as it is praftifed by the polite 
and luxurious, and who, confequently, 
would wifli to follow the dictates of 
nature, nothing can poflibly be more 
dreadful than the idea of a feaft^ 

As we would not mean, to deal in 
paradoxes, we will reft this obfervation 
upon the fuffrage of a great majority 
of our countrymen, who,^ we are well 
appriled, will join with us in the 
complaint, and confider the participa- 
tion of the banquet, as it is generally 
conduced amongft the fublime affem- 
blies of the falhionablc world,- as a 
terrible misfortune. 

C 3 let 
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In order to illuftrate the fubjeA of 
our prefcnt lucubrations, fuppofe wc 
conduft an honeft gentleman, to whona 
the cuftoms of the great world are 
unknown, and who, at the fame 
tin^e, poffeffes a difpofition perfe6tly 
in uftifon with the comforts that 
fpring from a plentiful table, and the 
pleafures which naturally arife in 
confequcnce of it, through a regular 
fcencry of that parade which prefidcs^ 
at the luxurious board of a man of 
fafhioji.. 

The man of nature is invited to 
dine with the man. of fafhion. He 
arrive^ at the gates^ pf the decorated 
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manfion. He fpeculates the gay lawn 
in front of the houfe ; and wifties to 
enjoy the winding walks of the adja- 
cent flirubbery. He contemplates the 
far-extended woods, and wants to 
partake of their fhades and cool 
recefles. Nature in thefe enlivening 
fcenes offers her ftorc of delights, 
and anticipates in the mind of her 
fon, an affemblagc of her charms 
which he fancies will be dtfpkyed in 
the approaching feflival. 

With thefe gay-boding expeftations, 
and with a heart as light as a feather, 
he advances to the front of the hall, 
and expc6ts to meet liis hoft and the 
family, with pleafure and eftecm in 
C 4 their 
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theFr countenances, congratulating^ 
themfclves^ upon the honour of his 
vifit, and the happinefs of his com- 
pany. He finds himfelf miftaker>. 
He thinks it very odd ; but is well 
affured that fome crofs accident has 
prevented the matter. He fteps up^ 
pondering, and confidering, until he 
reaches the entrance of the fpaqious 
mapfion. He wonders the. family, did 
not fee him all this time, and is 
aftonifhed at the behaviour of the 
fervants, who crofs the court and paf- 
fages wichout noticing him in the 
leaft degree, except now and ther>, 
with a cafual look afkance, intimating 
curiofity and contempt. With a mijt- 
turc of difmay and indignation,, and 

a flight 
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a flight refleftion or two upon tHc 
dreadful contrail between the*. recep- 
tion he give3 his own friends, and 
bis prefent ficuation as a vifiter, he 
adventures tacall aloud for the mafter 
of the houfe^ and to announce th^ 
occafion of his being there. 

This very neceflary bufinefs being 
executed, he has the mortification to 
find that it ferves only to increafe his 
cmbarrafTment •, and that the fervants, 
inftead of running, neck and heels, 
for their mafter and miftrefs, as he 
expefted they would- do,, very gravely 
demand his name,, and, without the 
leaft fceming hurry or confufion in- 
their deportment, leave him to his 
own contemplations. 
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ftrange fpecies of falutation pafsf 
figure to figure, without any c 
for fo much courtefy. He lifter 
fome intermitting flaflies of convc 
tion, but cannot make out any p 
in view, nor devife the mode in wl 
they are cxpreffcd* Every ob 
appears to him unnatural and c 
ftrained, and he lofes, in the c 
templation of thefe heterogem 
animals, the pleafure which 
examination of the human Intel 
affords. 

He turns his mind to inward o 
tation, and proves to himfelf i 
trees are converfable, that groves 
eloquent^ and that his cattle h 

n 
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iBor^ meaning in their 
cxprcflion in their look, and rationality 
in the whole tcnour of their conduft, 
tnan the prefent company. 

Juft as he has determined this 

point, and acquired refoludon enough 

^0 wait the event of things and 

^^'^cumftances, the gay mafter of the 

^^ufe appears, in all the pride of 

Precedence, and vanity of addrefs •, 

f ^hilc our hero is fuffocatcd with 

^ftoniftiment and indignation, at his 

^Ceiving but one flight fcrape of the , 

^^t, cmbellilhed with a grin, and 

^^t only at a diftance, as a fufficient 

^ftimony of a hearty welcome. He 

^^cs himfelf at home, and curfes 

his 
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his folly for leading him aftray ; but- 
iinds that the more he ftrives to dif- 
ejigage himfelf from the difficulties 
that furround him, the fatter he is 
bound by the fhacklcs of conftraint. 

Since things are as they are, and 
he perceives, to his great mortifica- 
tion, that he muft go through with 
the fcene, and that there is now no 
receding from the adventure in which 
he had embarked, he wifties to tranfadt 
the bufinefs with fome degree of 
propriety, and ftrives to modulate hi* 
deportment to the humour of the 
-annpaay ; ftamprng,, at the iame timc^ 
in the tnnnoft receiTes of his hearty » 
fhecd detcnninatifltfi never to fuficc 

himfelf 
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Hmfclf to be drawn into fuch another 
fcrapc, fhould the Indies be offered to 
him as a compcnfation for the 
facrifice, 

Thefe thoughts and refolutions 
having reconciled, for the prefent, 
our hero to his fituation, and com- 
pofed, in fome degree, the diforder of 
his mind, he enters into the nature of 
this new ftile of feftivity with a 
better grace, and cuts no contempt- 
ible figure in the circle. He begins 
to fniile at thofe innovations in man- 
ncrs which at firft made him angry, 
and marks the progreflive fteps to the 
fijmmum bonum of all things— the 
dinner, whh precifion and temper. 

He 



i 
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He makes fuch compariforis between 

the demeanour of the prefent com- 

ft 

pany, and that kind of behaviour 
which his own ideas and recolledlioa 
offer to him, as might be expeded on 
fuch an occafion, and from fuch a 
vifiter. 

There being no pofEbility for a 
man to render himfelf, by his con- 
verfation or talents, refpedlable in 
thefe poliQied affcmblies, our hero 
finds himfclf at leafure to make his 
comments undifturbed* 

He refumes his place affeftedly, 
and fits in a pfeudo-elegant pofition ; 
hue is ready to burfi; with the idea of 

his 
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Tris new- modulated figure. He ftiffles 
tke rifible emotions as well as he can, 
and feels the confequence which his 
firft attempt gives him in the aflcmbly, 
to whom the manner of doiug any 
thing fuperfedes the thing done, and 
gives the greateft importance to th^ 
moft trifling or ridiculous tranfac- 
tions. He perceives the idea of the 
Graces to have afFedlcd the gracelefs, 
and to have produced in the oiKward 
behaviour af the moft notorious 
debauchees the affectation of delicacy. 
He is ftruck with the efi^eminate mode 
of addrefs, and liftens to the lifping ^ 
accents of the company. He finds 
that they have nothing to fay to each 
ether; and perceives the attempt is 
Vol. IL D ^ made 
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made only to captivate the fenfes by 
the exquifite polifti of their demea- 
nour. Their vacant fmiles and dim- 
ples, their delightful approaches and 
retreats^ their graceful circumfpedtion 
with refpeft both to time and place, 
and the ftrift caution which is 
obferved not to incommode each other 
upon the important bufinefs of paffing 
ajid repaffing from their feveral feats, 
together with the fwcet apologies that 
are made after every miftake of the 
foot or the body, afford our hero a 
rich fund for contemplation, and ri- 
vet him in the farther inveftigation of 
the fcene. 

He 
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Tie collects himfelf into the fmak 

compafs of an individual that has 

nothing to do in the fociety but tp 

fit ftill, and whole thoughts are very 

■differently engaged to thofe of the 

conipany. He acknowledges, in his 

'reveries, that the eafe and comfort of 

•each other, in all parties, efpecially 

x>f pleifure, (hould be confuked in a 

general and moft extenfive fenfe j and 

that there is a certain eiiquette in the 

^performance of the offices of civility, 

which diftinguilhes the gentjeman 

from the clown, and which embel- 

J.ifbes.every action of the liberal and 

iuperior order of the human fpecies ; 

^but he cannot perceive the leaft tokens 

D 2 oi 
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t)f the accompliflied gentleman in tine 
multiplied and ridiculous formalities 
•which operate In the prefcnt affembly;, 
•and which have plunged him into the 
moft unmerciful ftate of dependence. 

Inftcad of traverfmg the room 'at 
.'liberty, he finds himfelf fixed in one 
fpot, and unable to cxercife any 
jpowers, except his thoughts, which 
he might employ with as much free- 
dom in a prifon. 

The conftraint which prevails on 
all fides makes the company appear 
>to him like an aflcmbly of devotees, 
entirely at the will of the hoft, and 
dedicated to the performance of fome 

fee red 
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focred rites in honour of his fuperior 
dignitjr. He finds himfelf under 
fuch abfolutc tyranny of example, 
that to deviate an inch from the moft. 
limited line of adlion would draw 
upon the tranfgreflbr the moft un- 
bounded cenfure and difguft. He 
cannot, for the life of him, help 
laughing at his being ftationedamongft 
a fet of decorated ftatues ; and is* 
obliged to hide his face and his emo- 
tions, as well as he can,, from his. 
brethren in captivity, left the difco- 
very fhould end in his deftru6tion. 
He is ready every minute to burft 
out of the room, and at all adven- 
tures to feek for liberty in the fields- 
He begins to grow wretched and 

D3 ac. 
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dclpondertt, and bemoans the \bCs of 
thofe joys and comforts which he- 
experienced in the fociety of his 
friends* 

Where, fays the nian: of nature, \%- 
the good and generous Philotas^ and*. 
his family, that waited with anxiety 
for my arrival at his feaft, and con- 
dufted me, exulting and. delighted, ta- 
his compahy ? Where are thofe ra-- 
tional and benign bcings,,who received, 
me from the hands of our gracious 
hoft with the endearing marks of 
cordiality ; and who ftrove with ge- 
nuine av5ts of civility to make mc 
happy, and to ingratiate themfelves. 
in my eftecm? Where is that eafc- 

and_ 
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dnd politenefs which, without feem- 
ing to controul the company, kept 
up the neceffary rules of decorum, 
and eftablifhed the fulleft idea of 
refpe(!t, without invading the remoteft 
conception of independence ?. Oh ! 
(hocking reverfe, exclaimed the man 
of nature, I am imprifoned in a 
gaudy manfion amongft a gilded col- 
leiftion of (laves, without the poffibility 
of fpeaking one rational fentence, or 
changing my place in the rocm, but 
at the rifk of being defpifecl by the 
moll defpicable of the human fpecies. 

In the midfl of thcfe refleftions, 

and at the time his cfaving appetite 

is on the brink of inflaming his 

D 4 paflion. 
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paflion, and urging him to aflc for^ ^ 
fupply, even at the hazard of beingr^ 
condemned as the mod vulgar dog 
that ever was admitted to the exquifitc 
delights of waiting with a fet of ftiflF 
formalities two hours beyond the ufual 
period for a dinner^ the alarum-bell 
rings, the gentleman to the gentleman 
appears, notice is given that the 
feaft is ready, and the moft ridiculous 
difplay of precedence operates, oti 
all hands, in the momentous march 
from the prefent fcene of our hero's 
lamentations to the luxurious ban- 
queting room ; where the feaft and 
nymphs of the houfehold are prepared 
for the reception of the devoted 
train* . 
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On the entrance into the {lately 
apartment, which is executed by each 
individual Mrith a circumfpcftion that 
borders upon- fuperftition, the maa 
of nature is aftoniflicd to find that 
the lady of the manfion muft have 
been at home long before his arrival, 
notwithftanding he had never heard 
her mentioned by the* company, nor 
perceived any tokens of her exiflence. 
He is ftruck with difguft and regret^ . 
on his attempting to pay her his de- 
voirs with the genuine niarks of an 
open heart, to find that fhe very 
flightly notices his approaches, and 
leaves him to fall into his place in 
conformity to the preceding precife 

and 
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and nicely-regulated mode of deport- 
ment. 

The lady and the fmirking nymphs 
of her train, take the head of the 
board, and begin the labour af eat- 
ing. The lord of the feaft is feated 
at the bottom; and the guefts are 
fixed on each fide. The difties arc 
numerous but undiftrnguifliable ; and 
not a morfel of plain food is to be 
perceived. The peftilcnce of cookery 
has expelled the natural juices from 
every piece of meat upon the table, 
and fubftituted in their room the re- 
fined admixture of extraneous and 
tinwholefome fauces. The natural 
flavour of every krnd of animal fub- 

ftance 
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fiance is totally abforbed by the ftrong 
and poignant rclifh of the ftew-pan 
and its ingredients ; fo that none but 
acquired and debauched appetites cart 
partake of the feaftr with any degree- 
of fatisfadlion. 

The genuine food of man, in cveryr 
branch of it, is contaminated by pre- 
paration, and there is no difference ta 
be perceived in the tafte of the different 
articles upon the table, but that which 
is given them by the cook. A piece 
of rotten mutton, therefore, will make 
as good a difh, upon the fchemc o£ 
made dijhes^ as the fineft haunch o£ 
renifon in the kingdom ; and a limb^^ 
of a eat will do as well for a nicety,, 

aS' 
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as the leg of a rabbit ; there being no 
fpecific criterion by which you can 
diftinguifh the food you are eating, fo 
entirely is it difguifed by preparation 
and pernicious fauces. 

The man of nature furveys ther 
table^ but fees no food that feems to 
to be dcftined for the human fpecics. 
He obferves the company are helped 
in their turn, but cannot make out 
what it is they are going to devour. 
He ftifles his fuggeftions,. until, after 
long waiting and much anxiety, a 
plate of fomething is offered to him. 
for his perufal. He turns the con- 
tents of it over and over again, but 
is farther off the inveftigation of the 

matter 
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Tnatter upon every trial of his .(kill. 
He adventures to adn^inifter a part of 
it to his mouth, and, at all hazards, 
to run the rifle of being poifoned 
rather than to incommode the ftrid 
regularity of the fcene before him. 
His palate takes the alarm on his firft 
attempt, and his feelings co-operate 
in the attack. His ftomach revolts 
at the contaminated morfcl, and his 
appetite fickens at the profpeft. He 
cafts an hopelefs eye about him in 
Search of the rich firloin^ that noble 
emblem of ancient hofpitality, but 
finds, to his utter confufion and dif- 
"may, the glorious gueft which ufed 
to decorate the head of the table, is 
now baniflied even the fide- board. 

No 
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>Io refources being left him, he 
makes a virtue of neceflity, and, out 
of the numerous articles, all totally 
new and infolvabie, which are offered 
to him, he picks, and picks, until he 
has compleated the arduous taflc of 
eating in ftate, without the £atisfa6lion 
of gratifying the calls of nature. 

During the long intervals which the 
different courfes create, he animadverts 
«pon the fcene, and calls forth the 
powers of reflexion to compenfate for 
dit total annihilation of every other 
enjoyment. 

He 
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He ridicules in his mind the pre- 

pofterous parade of the entertainment, 

and the unconfcionable length of time 

it takes the guefts in the difpatching 

of a meal. He perceives nothing but 

a profufion of expence, without one 

falutary difh upon the table. He 

obferves luxury in the moft pernicious 

fenfe of the word, and calculates the 

a^iount of the treat to an enormous 

fura. He fees an hecatomb of hot 

and corroding dainties, more coftly 

than, as many oxen *, and remarks that 

the extravagance of the banquet, in 

expence alone, is the prevailing objeft 

with the hoft. He laments, with a 

falling tear that iriipends upon his 
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■manly cheek, the dreadful cfFe<5t 
which this refinement in manners maft 
have upon the future welfare of his 
country, and fighs for the fate of 
pofterity. 

He cafts 4iis eyes over the fervants 
that entirely encircle the table, and 
perceives their cloaths to be much 
more coftly than their mailer's, and 
that the upper ones, more efpecially, 
have as much the appearance of gen- 
tlemen, not only in their d'refs, but in 
their behaviour, as the company; 

. Amidft the many and various paf- 
fions which alternately agitate the 
ircaft of our hero, he cannot help 

giving 
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•giving way to the rifible emotions, 
oa his noticing the cxad confanguiaity 
which there appears in the manners 
of the man of falhion and his gen- 
tleman. So nicely do they feem 
matched, in every relpeft, that it is 
impoflible to diftinguilh the mafter 
from the man, by any other criterion 
than their different offices at the table. 
So contemptible are the manners of a 
gentleman when they are reduced to 
any particular mode, or falhioned by 
the reigning habits of the times, tliac 
a fellow without brains or education 
can pat on the character, . and wear it 
with as much dignity as a lord. 

Vol. II. E The 
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with his boon companion t\it Jirloifty 
from amongft thefe polifhed fons of 
feftivity, he fupplies his place, occa- 
fionally, with a glafs of Madeira, which 
is the only fubftantial fpirit upon the 
table. He begins to wax warm, and 
to chafe from his mind the traces of 
his former vexations. He ogles the 
female figures at the head of the table, 
and thinks of a thoufand things con- 
cerning them-, but juft as he fancies 
himfclf to have arrived to the fummit 
of delight in the participation of their 
fprightly converfe, and the jollity of 
a merry freak, or a jocund dance^ 
with all the appurtenances thereunto 
annexed, lo ! the lady of the manfion 
rifcs, the company take the alarm,' 

and 
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and our hoftefs^ with her nymphs, 
leave the room in all the ftate and 
formality of a gilded train of puppet, 
wire-conduded queens. 

The man of nature is confounded : 
he makes an effort to follow them; 
but finding himfelf wrong, and that 
the men fall immediately into their 
feats, he follows the example, and 
waits the impending manoeuvres, 
"which appear to him fo myflerious. 
and unnatural. 

A new fcene of horror takes place 

of the preceding calamities in the 

bread of our hero. He finds the 

curtain is dropped, the rcftraint is 

E 3 now 
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now at an- end, and the companjr 
difplay their real charafters. He per- 
ceives himfclf to be amongft a fct of 
debauchees, who reciprocally difcover 
their difafters in the wars of Venus^ 
and fpeak of the moft voluptuous, 
and monftrous fcenea of life, with an 
effrontery and indifference (hocking 
to the nK)ft diftant idea of delicacy 
and decorum. He looks upon thenri. 
as poor creatures who pretend to that 
noble eharafter of the gentleman,, 
which is not to be fupportcd without 
dignity of aftion, and honour of 
principle. He is (hocked at the 
meannefs, poverty, and depravity of 
their convcifation, and curfes their 
bafe and unmanly purfuits. He is 

fortiijiately 
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fortunately diverted from giving 
immediate tokens of his difguft by 
the entrance of z train of lackies with 
the card-tables ; and finds exercife 
enough for the dreadful uproar of his 
pafTions in his remarks upon the 
enfuing fcene. 

All conftraint and conformity is 
entirely over with the man of nature^ 
He has loft all deference for the man. 
of faftiion and his guefts, in the dif- 
covery of their principles and their 
profligacy. He flatly refufes to play, 
and ftays but to be convinced of 
their being a fet of piek-pockcts and 
gamblers^ 

E 4 The 
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Thcavidity with which the different 
groups fcizQ the weapons of dcftruc- 
tion, the monftrous fums which arc 
ftaked upon every fhuffle of the cards, 
and the ruin which awaits the unfortu- 
nate at the tables, prefent a fcene to 
the man of nature truly diftrefling. 
He fhuddcrs at the vice and folly of 
the company, and leaVes it, abruptljr^ 
with the mod glaring marks of his 
indignation and contempt. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. xxiir. 

iESSINOS oftheCARD'XABL E* 

T former days the card-table was 
cr introduced, nor even thought 

but at Chriftmas ; when it ap- 
rcd for a (hort fcafon only, and 
^cd as a merry gueft to enliven the 
i rs of feftivity. It fupplied the 
:::e of the tabor and the dance, and 
cd variety to the fcenes of mirth 

jocularity. It gave the nymphs 
- the fwains the opportunity of 
xcifing their talents and temerity 
-r the fprightly game of loo, and 

afforded 
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afForded the laugh, th^ gibe, and the 
jeft, to the jocund chxle. Thelaffes,, 
arch and demure, knew how to create 
the fujhy and the youths fcrambled 
for the pam which lay concealed 
amongfl: the petticoats of the fair- 
ones. The^fum which was ftakcd 
bore no part in the conteft, but joy 
and exultation was the prize ; while 
the old bachelors, "and the ihrivelled 
tabbies^ preferred the fober game of 
whift, and raifed the laughable iquab- 
ble over the lofs of the rubber, and 
the monllrous fum of fixpence. 

As the country grew polite the 
card-table became fafbionable, and 
occupied afhareofthefummer amufe- 

ments 
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ments in the poliflied aflembl5r. 
Games of addrefs and dexterity fu- 
perfeded the fimplicity of the old 
•ones, and the ftake became the only 
objeft in view. Hilarity was baniflhed 
the board of chances, and painful 
anxiety. fa^ brooding over the fate of 
the game. The fordid palTions took 
the alarm at the confequcnce of the 
rifle, and Avarice prefided in the 
circle. 

This innovation m manners, on its 
firft appearance, gave occafion to fo^ 
nyuch ccnfure, and proved itfclf fuch 
an unnatural intruder upon the enter- 
tainments of fociety, that it was a. 
long time confined to the pleafurc 

parties 
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parties of the great, and condemned 
by the reil of mankind as a mod per-" 
nicious an'd contemptible enjoyment. 

Notwithftanding all the oppofition 
which the card-table met with from 
the natural feelings of mankind, as 
the annihilator of converfation, and 
the deftroyer of merryment and jocu- 
larity, yet the influence of the hydra 
fajhion overpowered every other coa- 
fideration, and it foon became the 
general and mofl: acceptable guefl in 
all companies of genteel refort. The 
furor* of example fpread itfelf like a 
peililence over the land, the card-table 
fupplied the place of every other 
amufement, and with regret and in- 

dignatioa 
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^ignation let me add, that it is at 
lengUi arrived to the exalted eminence 
of being the plague and difgrace of 
this country. 

The poor and deteftable attendant 
upon the ancient goflips, and the cold 
and unimpaflioned reptiles of fociety, 
the poverty of whofe talents, and the 
infignificancy of whofe characters, 
could not render them acceptable in 
the fprightly and animated fcenes of 
pleafure, engages, in thefc delightful 
times, the entire attention of the moft 
exalted of the human race, fullies the 
wreathes with which fame encircles 
their brows, and plunges them into 
the moft dilhonourable courfe of life. 

The 
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The mifcrabic influence of the 
•card-table, and the prevalency of 
habit and of example, have at lengtk 
excited a new fpecies of magnanimity 
in the opinion of our men of genius-^ 
To rifk immenfe fums upon the dif-— 
play of his vaft abilities at the garnet 
of piquet or all-fours^ or upon fhe ex — 
quifite difcernment which is peceffary ^ 
to accomplish the alloniftiing enter- - 
prize of producing the bcft trump * 
before the applauding circle, is the 
criterion by which the gentleman 
diftinguifhes himfclf from the clown, 
and the mark at which he aims in 
brder to acquire the glorious cftccm 
of his compeers. 

The 
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^gion, "by the falutary applicatioa of 
^^e pillory or flagellation. 

iVacc be to thofe poor fouls, who, 

■'^d on by the peftilence of example, 

^^d the manners of a -filly and pro- 

^^S^te generation of coxcombs, have 

''uined themfelves and families in 

^"Pport of this falfe idea of the gen- 

"^n^an, and in the god-like temerity 

^^ J^ifking their thoufands amongft a 

*^^ of Iharpers : ' let contempt and 

^^Sgary be their reward. We mean 

'^^t to add ihe dart of fatire to the 

*^ing of remorfe, but only to warn 

t*^e unwary by the terror of example; 

^^d, if that will not avail, to prove, 

*^y precedents, and the fuffrage of 

Vou IL F every 
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every man of real honour in the king- 
dom, that gaming, except for trifles 
which bear no weight in the conteft, 
is truly charafteriftic of the fardid 
vagabond, who has not one grain of 
the gentleman in his compofition; 
although it h^s been and ftill may be 
praftifed, through the all-powerful 
influence of cufl:om, by the mofl li- 
beral of mankind. 

Were it not for fuch charafters as 
the generous and undefigning, who 
have not fufficicnt fl:rength of mind, 
nor magnanimity of independence, to 
withftand the flavifli compliance with 
the ruinous habits of the times, there 
would be no gulls for the fliarks to 

devour. 
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■^vour ; no (harpers to prey upon the 
credulity and weaknefs of the nobly 
born and bred ; no gamblers to grace 
the delightful affemblage at our water- 
ing places 5 no crouds of wcll-dreffed 
nobodies that nobody knows to dig- 
nify and adorn the fafhionable fcenes 
of high life, nor any but gentlemen, 
and men of reputation, to be feen 
at the public flations of polite and 
general rcfort. 

As the cafe now ftands, the baths 
-aud pleafure parties of the rich arid 
luxurious are the markets fdir ^11 
forts of undertakers and adventurers, 
ivho flock to thefe fcenes of diffipatieift 
like hungry beads of prey in fearcK 
F 2 of 



yof whom they may devour. Thejr 
appear as wolves in fheep's cloathing, 
^re carcffed and fondled by the 
admiring circles, fleece at will the 
filly and undifcerning, and compofc 
the moft rcfpedable part of thefc 
jmonftrous and difcordant collcdions. 

If that which Jias been frequently 
wrgcd be true, that men of reputa- 
tion really fall into the prafticcs of 
the neceflitous herd of gamblers, 
mho cannot exift by any other means 
than what is termed their wits 5 and 
that the firft characters in the king- 
dom are abfolutely as deep proficients 
in the over-reaching chicanery of the 
fciencc as the regular profcflbrs, and 

make 
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make the fame ufes of their knowledge 
as the meaneft of the tribe, why then 
we have a truly noble generation of 
nobles, and the Englifh gentleman is. 
a pitiful charafter. 

The card'table is now the onrly re- 
fourcefor amufement in all affcmblies,. 
cither public or private. It is entirely 
fyftematical. Every other ipecies of 
entertainment is exploded-, and high 
betting, great rilk, and monftrous lofs^ 
and gain, is become charafteriftical 
of the Englifii mode of fpcnding the 
hours of relaxation. 

Hence our public roomy appear 

like fo many colle(5tions of decorated 

: ^ F 3 monfters. 
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mowifers, intent and fharp fet uponr 
the deftrudion of each other. The 
numerous tables which proniifcuaufly 
fill the fpacious halls, feem like fb 
many, centres of misfortune, and the 
furrounding parties as the eager pur- 
loiners of pelf. The certain znd 
indelible property which every indi^ 
vidual enjoys from inheritance, or 
the bleflings of honcft induftry, is 
grafped at with the ferocious taloni- 
of- a beaft of prey,' and feized without ■ 
remorfe. No fprightly joy fpringj 
from the various contefts but that 
which is derived from another's woe^ 
and "grins moft horribly a ghaftly 
'' fmilc.'* 

The 
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The numerous parties at the card- 
tables which decorate our public 
rooms of fafliionable refer t, look fa 
much unlike the fcmblance of mirth 
and good company, that they feem, 
as they really are, different circles of 
enemies who are driving, with all 
their fineffe and- powers, to pick each 
others pockets. Dreadful anxiety 
fits brooding upon the brow of each 
individual: impending lofs or gain 
produces a Ihockihg difplay of the 
moft fordid of the human paffions,; 
and exhibits i ftriking contrail to the 
pleafures of focial life. ' 

F 4 • The 
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The terrible effed which the carcf ^^ 
tabic has upon the idea ojf femal^^ 
foftnefs and gentlcnefs of manners is^ 
truly lamentable. It abforbs the vcr^^-- 
cffence and lovelinefs of the woman^ 
and changes the portraits of beauty 
into the figures of mifchfef and artful 
tJefign. It gives them the fembknce 
of furies, prompt by lucre to fell the - 
birthright of their native* innocence 
and fimplicity. The mafculine powers 
which are exercifed in the profccution 
of gaming diftort the female face^ 
defile the delicacy of the fex, and 
change the angelic forms of youth 
and beauty to the likcnefs of hags 
and fpnghts J ^d produce fuch a 

pro- 
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pFofligatenefs, and vicious turn iiv 
their deportment, that borders too 
much upon the proftitution of their 
charms to bear a farther difplay of 
the grievance, r 

So cxtcnfive and forcible h the 
prcvalency of example, that the vi- 
cious practice of gaming pervades all 
ranks and orders of his majefty's fub- 
J€<5ts. ' Tradefmcn and fhopkcepers- 
catch the contagion : they bet their 
fifties witli aftonifhing temerity, and 
boaft of their being polite and exceed- 
ifigly clever in the publication of their 
lofics. As thefe fellows know the 
•value of rrioney, they ought .to be 
ijbt in the flocks, upon every tranf^ 
. -> grcflion,,. 
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grcflion, for their folly, impudencci, 
and prefumption. 

The principles of ganging are de- 
rived from the motives of avarice and 
the meaneft of the human paflions. 
The incentives for wagering, in any 
manner, concentre in the wifh to de- 
prive another of his money, to reduce 
him to diftrefs, and to exult over his^ 
loffcs and his ruin; to add to the 
crime that of rioting in his fortune, 
by the fate of chance or foul play, 
and to raife a tranfient fourcc of hap- 
pinefs upon the mifery of a neigbour,. 

The principles of the card-table 
arc beggarly, illiberal and criminal ^ 

bcneatli 
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Beneath the charadcr of the gentleman 
and the man of honour; and meet 
only for the aflbciated thieves, and 
profligate plunderers, of fociety— the 

GAMBLERS. 

Mean and defpicable is the paffioa 
for the card-table, It annihilates 
every virtue of the human mind, and: 
calls forth the moft fordid emotions' 
into a<5tion. It fixes the keen and 
• Iharp-fet eye of the villain upon the 
fortunes of his^ friend, and hardens* 
the heart againft the calamities which 
it produces. It overturns the claims^ 
of equity, and ftamps falfeprinciples' 
of honour in the breaft of man. Iv 

banilhesi 
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baniflics all the exquifite feel 
which dignify our fpecies, and c: 
fofr pity, good-will, and tender: 
from the afFedions. It imprints 
indelible marks of avarice and 
pofition upon the countenance o 
votaries, and profcribes the Tblefl 
of confidence from fociety. It 
cites enmity, malice and ftrife amo 
the fons and daughters of plea: 
and creates a pick-pocket, glo 
war in the hours of fcftivity. 
• productive of nothing but pei 
and mifchief, and is carried, in t 
unworthy times, to fuch an c: 
vagant length, that it requires 
fcvcreft tokens of wrath and 

tci 
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tempt, from the cxercife of the 
fcourge of law as well as the rod 
^f fatlre,' to chace the vile peftilencc 
^^orri'the community. 



CHAT. 
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X: H A p. XXIV. 

<^AUSEs ^»^ Effects cf Corruption. 

X RULY entertaining is the appli; 
cation of the mind in the bufincfs of 
purfuing the regular progrefs of thofe 
refinements which take place in a 
community on every advance from 
its obfcurity, until it arrives to the 
fummit of its power and perfection, 
to that particular crifis which deter- 
mines the boundary of its greatnefs, 
• and from whence, as liOthing in thi« 
world continues in a fettled equili- 
brium. 
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l>num. It declines of courfe until it 
iinks into oblivion and contempt. 

The blazing, communities of Greece 
^nd Rome, which form fuch a con- 
fiderable part of ancient hiftory, arc 
now extinft ; and no traces befides 
xheir ftory are to be found of their 
•cxiftence, except a few fcattcred mo- 
fiuments of their fame which the in- 
satiate third of the antiquary produces^ 
by ranfacking his brains and the 
bowels of the earth for his proofs. 
Catacombs, amphitheatres, and tem- 
ples lie buried beneath the-fpiring 
edifices of t;hc prcfent generation, till 
ibme happy concuiTion of Nature in- 
volves the whole in one general ruin, 

to 
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ito the great joy and comfort of V 
adventurous inyeftigators of antiquitz y^* 

That Old England has had its be- 
ginning, has advanced through mar^T 
llorms and tempefts to a fuperi<^^ 
xlegree of eminence, and that it mis^^ 
fall fome time or other, like its pr^^' 
deceffors, into the compofition of * 
ancient ballad, to amufe and pa^^^ 
.away the time of future generations^ ^' 
is certain; all hiftory gives the fanr";^^' 
tion to the prognoilication, and th^ -^ 
prefent manners of its inhabitants--^^^ 
proclaim aloud its impending fate r ^ 
but vvhcther it is arrived to its crifia^^^ '' 
of power and profperity, to that poin 
iwrjiich muil determine its procefs, am 

from 
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/hence it muft recede arid pre- 
e, we will leave to abler cafuifts 
;dc ; declaring it as our opinion, 
chat notwithftanding the pro- 
; of a mofl: difaftrous race of 
longers who infeft this country, 
bo are vicious and hardy enougJi 
ar with all their might and main 
rreat Britain is at this moment 
the brink of dcftruftion, and 

is impoffible fhe fhould hold 
- head for the fpace of a month 
le, yet we do not believe a tittle 
matter ; but are fully fatisfied, 

our own breaft, that fhe is 
and vigorous ; that the aera of 
xlenfion is at a great diftance ; 
le will bear many fhocks more 
r. IL G cailaira\x.o>3C^ 
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calamitous than the war of Americi 
before (he feels them ; and that we 
are in great hopes the prcfcnt throes 
and ftruggles which Ihc experienccf, 
will ferve only to roufe her profligate 
fons out of that fupinenefs of manners 
which marks their courlc of life, and 
which is the fole grievance that ought 
to engage the attention of patriotifm, 
and the only prefent intimation of the 
future downfal of this nation. 

Thus having traverfed the bounda- 
ries of two enormous empires, fettled 
their rife and declenfion, and all in 
the courfe of a page or two, wc will 
advert to the entertaining employ- 
mcnr, as we termed it in the beginning 

of 
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•^F tKis chapter, of marking the ftcps 
by which the refinements in manners 
advance in proportion as a community 
proceeds towards the fummit of its 
gre^tnefs and perfeftion; and which, 
as we h^ve* moft fagacioufly obferved 
-at the clofe of the l^ft paragraph, is 
« matter of the higheft importance to 
:^he patriots ; fince it will exhibit, in 
fpite of all their clamours againft the 
wickeciaefs of miniftcrs, who arc, 
firbaps^ as wicked as themfelves, the 
only direfpl tokens which at prefent 
denote the approach gf our deftruc- 
tion. 

As to wars, this country has be^n 

cng.ag^d in the moft bloody and fatal, 

Xj 2 time 
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individuar, fo difpofcd, td remfiKf 
the community of that which has 
been the cafe in former times, and 
which appears to threaten the like 
calamity to ourfelves, from the rapid" 
prpgrefs of our refinements in every 
fpecie^ of extravagartcc and de- 
bauchery. ^ 

As we would not wilb t;6 tire the 
patience of the reader, in proceeding 
minutely over a beaten track, which, 
has employed the judgment and labour 
of the moft corredt and afliduous of 
the human fpecies to render it plainr 
and comtaodiouS for the moft heavy of 
the journeyers through lift, Wc Will 
reft €uf obfcirvations upoA the fubjeft 

oa 
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on the recoUcftion of our cotempo- 
raries; and leave them, with a few 
remarks, to their own conclufions -, to 
thofe proofs within the compafs of their 
own experience and remembrance, 
which arc much more powerful and 
convincing, than all the hiftorical 
accounts and acute reafonings in the 
world. 

This country feems to have ri fen 
fuddenly into grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, if we eftimate the proofs of 
the pofition by the articles of luxury, 
which are generally and unfortunately 
the attendants upon the glory and 
importance of a nation. 

G 4 The 
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The articles of luxury we conceive 
to confifl of equipage, retinue, and 
the expenfive refinements of the cable. 
All thefe within the memory of a 
middle aged man were confined to 2 
very inconfiderable part of the com*- 
muniryv. and have increafcd in the 
courfe of thirty or fcrty years^ until 
they are become the general charac- 
teriftic of the kingdom. Gay carri- 
ages, laced fervant^, extravagant en* 
tertainments, which would have ap- 
peared more frightful in the eyes of 
our fathers, than ghofts or hobgoblins^ 
are grown the common neceflaries of 
our exiftence;, indifpenfable appenr 
dages to the high-mettled ftatc and 

con^ 
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conditiort of every inconfiderable 
tradefman in the land ! Thofe ftreeta 
in our country towns which thirty 
years ago had ufed to groan under the 
heavy burthens of waggons, and cars 
of bufmefs and traffic, and which 
fcemed to liften with aftonifliment to 
the light-timbered wheels of a gen- 
tleman's poft-chaifc, are now entirely 
engaged in the con^%yance of whole 
trains of decorated vehicles, which 
rattle over their pavements in gaudy 
parade, and which are kept by the 
manufafturers, in fupport of their 
dignity and confcquence in polite life* 

The afFeftation of pomp and parade 
is grown fo prevailing^ enchanting,. 

and 
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and delegable, among the middle 
order of the people, that a new fpccics 
of gentry ftart up from the day-book 
and the ledger every day, confront 
the ancient nobility of the land, and 
cope with the firft characters in the 
kingdom for elegance of tafte, and 
all the appendages of family and 
fortune. So apt are the numerous 
adventurers, thas whip from the count* 
ing-houfe to the villa, in their imitation 
of polite life and genteel profufion, 
that you cannot diftinguilh the trades- 
man from the peer, except by certain 
tokens of primaeval meannefs, which, 
in fpite of fate and profperity, will 
fhow themfelves occalionally, ^nd 
appear to the learned cafuift more 
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dreadful than the dancing bear Tit 
embroidered habiliments, or the clown 
of fortune aping the eafy carriage of 
the well-bred gentleman. 

That rithes, either hereditary or 
acquired^ are at the difpofal of the 
poffeflbr in what manner he likes, and 
that the mechanic may affume the 
gentleman, keep his coach and fix^ 
his villa,, and his whore, may fiieer at 
the pretended fuperiority and pre- 
cedence which mark the manners of 
people of fafhion^. negle£t his concerns- 
in merchandize, and fpend all he has„ 
is., a truth not to be controverted ^ 
but it muft be allowed, at the fame 
time, that the fatirift has an equal 
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right to Ia(h the procedure, to. con- 
demn it as abfurd, mifchievous in its. 
tendency, and by no means the proper 
charafteriftic of the man of buQnefs, 
who never appears to half the advan- 
tage as when he is engaged in the 
multiplicity of his concerns, and in 
the fimple, unaffefted hofpitality of a 
good fubftantial table, a fet of fober 
domeflics, with himfelf at the h^ad 
of the feaft, the rough fon of Toil, 
untutored but in the ways of com- 
merce, unlearned in, and ridiculing, 
the foppery of the falhionable world* 

. That this was the charafter of the 
Englifli merchant, within the compafs 
of a few years, the reader's recoUcftioa 

and 
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and experience will evince, and that 
the Very contrail of it is the charafter 
of the prefent race of tradefmcn, we 
need only to appeal to their manners 
for a proof •, fo that the inference 
which we mean to draw from thefe 
premifes, difcovers, in the cleareft 
light, the luxury of the prefent times 
in oppofition to former days; and 
proves, upon felf-evidcnt principles, 
that the rapid progrefs which elegance 
and politenefs, profufion and diflipa- 
tion^ have made in the manners of 
the main body of the people, looks 
more like deftrudlion in the face of 
this country than the whole force of 
the United Provinces, with the pow- 
erful empires of Europe, in joint 
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league, and terrific affcmbUge, liovcr- 
ing upon our coaibs. 

Luxury enervates the body, debili- 
tates its powers of eKcrtion, and ren- 
ders it unfit for martial exploits, mi 
the arduous enterprizes of the field. 
Its effefts upon the mind are ftili 
more dreadful. It baniflies the a&ive 
motive from the bread, k er^fes the 
purfuits of glory from the affctStion^ 
^nd concentres the paiEons in the 
gratification of fordid and unr^anly 
pleafurcs. It debafes the inijelle^ 
deftroys the faculties, contamitiatci 
the fcnfes, and plunges its votarief 
ipto the moft dcteftable of all Cil*- 
mities which can damn a country^ 
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It explodes the principles of honour^ 
profcribes all concern but for the pre- 
fent moment, annihilates, the morals^ 
and fink3 mankind under the preiTure 

of CORRUPTION,. 

Thus our rapid refinements in ex- 
penfive pleafures, our tafte for delicate 
amufements, and all the effeminacy 
of polite life, and polilhed manners, 
arc the indubitable caufes of that 
corruption which we fpecified as the 
firft part of our fubjedl in the title 
to this chapter, and to which all our 
preceding obfervations bear witnef«. 

The cffefts of corruption operate 
in a community^ or the body politic^ 
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in the fame manner as they do-upod 
the human frame. They produce ia 
a country a feparation of the parts 
which conftitutc the very effence of 
its powers of life, vigour and exertion, 
and conclude in the total diflblution 
of the whole. 

The grand fymptom by which this 
difeafe of a ftate is afcertained, con- 
fifts in the hcedlefsnefs of its members 
about its dignity, its confequence, and 
its fate; in a total difregard to that 
iovc and veneration for one's native 
land which always infpired the breads 
of heroes and of patriots, and which ' 
never was banifhed from the hearts 
cf a people, but ruin, contempt, and 

beggary 
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ieggary was the confequencc. It i% 
\marked by a people having no concern 
for the welfare of their country^ 
laughing at the idea of pofterity, and 
Plugging themfelves in the confined 
-felicity which arifcs from -the con- 
fideratior, that the prefent times will 
ierve the j)eriod of their own exiftence. 

The fubordinate fymptoms, amongft 
inany thoufands more, by which we 
<ienote the efic6ls of corruption upon 
.a community, are exemplified in a 
people giving up their country upon 
^11 occafions, and the lead appearance 
•of danger ; in their endeavouring to 
perfuade one another that they arc 
juined, utterly undone, loft to all 

Vol. II. H intcnta 
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intents and purpofes, and devoted t* 
immeiiatc deflrudlion, upon cvtry 
foreboding appearance of calamity. 

Asthefe bafe and ignoble principles 
cannot be infufed into a fociety but 
by the mod cowardly and vicious of 
the human fpecies, we will beg leave 
to clofe this chapter with a warning 
to our countrymen againft the wicked 
efforts of a monftrous gang of detcftablc 
mifcieant5?j who, under the fpecious 
pretext of alarming the minds of the 
credulous with notions of a defpotic 
exertion of our mild and happy go- 
vernment, and influenced by the very 
fpirit and quintcflencc of corruptioi^, 
are ftriving, with all their might and 

main, 
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main, to draw this nation into the 
abominable difgracc of giving up her 
dignity, of fubmicting to her preten- 
ded fate, of pandering to the haughty 
claims of her offspring, and of con- 
fidering herfelf as a poor, vile, wcakj 
and ruined affociation of animals ; 
not capable of cxifting as a body, 
but by fufFerancc, and unworthy to 
be named in oppofition to other liates 
and empires, but with contempt and 
derifioa. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Comparative View <?/ Fran ^^* 
and England. 

X HINK not, gentle reader, itc^^^ 
the pompous title to this chapt^ ^» 
that we are going to enter into ^^^ 



elaborate detail of the various circuJ 
ftanccs which mark the fpecific di^' 
ference between this country zt^ ^ 
France, ^s they are exemplified in vl^^^ 
general hiftory of both. No, we fh^^^ 
not perplex our head, nor that of tt^^ 
perufer of our traUs^ with any thii^^ 
like fuch a terrific combination <^^ 

matted- 



matter. Wc mean only to produce 
fuch cafual rcfleftions upon the luxury 
o£ the French, and the.efFcc5t which 
the manners of that fprightly genera- 
tion of coxcombs have had upon the 
cuftoms of the Englilh^ as may anfwer 
the fublime purpofe of givuig a farther 
illuftration to the feries of obfervations 
which are contained in the preceding 
part of this volume. 

The French feem by nature, their 
climate, or by manifold caufcs that 
would create an excellent fund for 
acute invcftigation^ to be defigned 
for empty fhow, for laughter without 
mirth, for parade without confcquence, 
and for all the appendages to the joys 
H 2 of 
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of life without any of thofe ^exquiflte- 
feelings which accompany real and 
fubllantial pleafures. They feem* to. 
be a people that are always upon the 
heyday of jocularity, but never in the 
aftual ppffeflion of true merriment. 
Their vivacity appears to be the 
cfFcft of an explofion of the afFcftions, 
rather than a confequence of them ; 
and the regular flow of fpirits which 
they fupport upon all occafions, gives 
a material fanftion to the pofition. 

From this principle which v/e have 
advanced concerning the French, it 
follows of courfe that they are 
luxurious and diflipated fyftcmaticaljy ; 
but the paflions not being in the I'caft 

degree 
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degree engaged in the caufe, their 
exploits centre in oflentation only, 
and their expence in the purfui^ of 
pleafure bears no proportion to their 
afFedation of mas:nificence.. 



-t)' 



The French have been the fource 
of foppery, frolic, and amufcment^ 
to the diflerent ftates of Europe for 
many generations; and if any thing 
but laugh,, volubility, and finery, with 
a neceffary mixture of frippery and 
parfimony, had attended upon their 
purfuits, they would have arrived, 
before this time, far beyond the crifis 
of their glory and ftrength as a 
-kingdom. But whatever effects their 
effeminacy may have had upon thcm- 
H 4 fcLv. 
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felves as z community, tKcjr Have 
drawn their neighbours into fuch art 
imitation of their manners, that thcf^ 
does not appear to be much danger'** 
in the peculiarity of their frtuation- 

The frippery of the French, vfim^ -* 
their (hirtkfs fleeves, and terrific depc:^ ^ 
of ruffle, their (habby finery, and th^» '^ 
nieannefs of their attire, has been th»^^ 
fource of much ftage wit to thi^ 
country, and the fubjeft of genera/ 
ridicule amongfl; the indignant Ions 
of England for many and many years* 
We had ufed to laugh at every fopling 
that appeared to adopt the modes of 
France, and to (hout at a Briton in 
the habiliments of that kingdom'. 

Baboon 
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m and monkey were die moft 
: epithets we could poffioly 
7 upon an imitator of the Freii(||| 
in drcfe and manners; and 
ig appeared fa contemptible in 
es of the natives of this land,. 
Englifh beau falhioncd by the- 
of a Parifian taylor. 

is ftubborn fpirit of our coun- 
n ; this natal diOike to gaudy 
itions ; this innate difguft of rh« 
h manners is, at length, utterly 
cd -, and all degrees of our 
: copy minutely the moft extra.- 
t fopperies exported from the 
nent, and conform entirely to 
idcoujs fpedacles which daily 

arrive 
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arrive under the article of French 
fafhion. 

10 

One material circumftance rcmains^ 
in the manners of the Englifti which 
denotes our difference from the French^ 
We retain our primeval taftc for 
fubftantial entertainments and attire^ 
and have added all the polifhed 
luxury and whimfical finery of the 
Gallic nation, at ten times tenfold 
their expence. The rage of imitation 
carries us into the mod extravagant 
fcciics of profufion, both in drefsf and 
manners, which the French affedt only^ 
Our paffions are engaged in the pur- 
fuits of polilhed life, and we expend 
immenfe funis in the fupport.of i{^ 

^hile 
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while they are content .with the dill 
play of luxury without the terrible 
confequences annexed to real mag^ 
nificence: but in time, it is to be 
feared, we (hall be obliged to copy 
them in every refpcd:,. and to fupport 
our glorious refinements in the French 
tafte and manners upon the meagre 
fabric of affedation and beggary. 

Luxury has often been defended as 
the friend to commerce -, and no doubt 
while a people can fupport their ex- 
penfive pleafures and coftly modes of 
life, trade will receive manifold advan- 
tages from the creation of numerous- 
imaginary wants which elegance, tafte, 
and refinement produce. Luxury,. 
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\7hcn it gets a footing in a countrjr, 
travels with excclnve velocity, per- 
vades all ranks of the people, and 
from the time of its fctting forth until 
it arrives to that barren precipice 
where Poverty- (lands with hollow eyes 
and ihrivellcd trunk, ready to receive 
the giddy, fijrrering tribes, nothing 
can be conceived lo fprightly, nor fo 
fiouriihing as ics cevct^s ; nor any 
thing lb prcfrerous as the fons of art, 
mar.ufac'rure, and conr^nnerce, that 
pander ro the high zell, aiid niagni- 
ficent rtlii, cf the ::r::ies. 

Lur^ry Sr^ks a coT^mcnitr in a 
general diSlpation cf r::ar.ners ; and 
(be gtrarknun^ the a^ercaanr, and the 

cradeiiiiao> 
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radefman, together with the main 
xxly of the people, plunge themfclves 
[nto the gulf of extravagance. Indi- 
viduals upon individuals, ruin their 
fortunes in the purfuit of pleafure; 
svery perfon of every denomination, 
lives up to the full ftretch of his cir- 
:umftances^ the tendency operates 
jpon the community at large; gains 
ground every day ; the amazing fluc- 
tuation of property flies to diftant 
climes ; a general poverty enfucs at 
home ; commerce lofes its fupport, 
and debility, contempt, and flavcry, 
clofe the fcene. 

That this is the fate of effeminacy, 
refinements intafte and elegance, and 

that 
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Not many years ago the efFemi 
manners of the French began 
<)perate upon the cuftoms of 
Englifli. 

Our giddy youths of fortune, ^ 
were fent upon their travels for 
provement, ufed to return fpefta 
of mirth and ridicule to the gem 
inhabitants of this country, in c 
fcqucnee of their having gai 
nothing by their tours but an adopt 
of the French tafte in dreft and 
portment •, and it was happy for tl 
'if they could peep from behind 
•curtain at -the playhoufc, with 
getting their bones broken in 
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ipt. Time, and nnmerouS ad- 
arcs, in the imitation of the 
c refinement?, reconciled our 
trymen to the appearance of the 
on -like rcprefentations of the 
m fliape ; and they have at length 
ne fo familiar to the Engliih, that 
lifFerence is fcarcely difcernible 
een a Britifh beau and a French 
uis*. It is true that a fpecies of 
les ftarted up, fome time ago, 
r the , denomination of Maca- • 
s, fo befigured and bedizened, 
they excited much contempt and 
;nation in the breafis of the 
ig and confounded fpecSlators, 
were mofl admirably depidled by 
bns of the pencil: but whether 
yt. 11. I xNcvtfe 
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this ffiould be the cafe,. both for tjicfr' 
own dear fakes and that of. their 
country ! except the prcfentblufteri/ig: 
times of danger roufe them from the 
lap of Folly alid Diflipation, which, 
long peace and profpcrity have ren- 
dered fo bewitching and delightful. 

Thus,^ bating one circumftance only, 
that the women ftill continue to wear 
petticoats, the fexcs have drawn fO' 
nearly together^ with refpedt to drefs- 
and manners, in their approaches 
towards that point at which the 
different genders become altogether 
indiftinguifliable, that the females 
have outftript the males in the march,, 
have pad the point o£ coalition, have 

arrived 
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arrived an the oppofite fide of the 
iine of fimilarity, and appear, in their 
drcfs and deportment, much more 
like the tyrants of the creation, much 
more fit and proper for the arduous 
enterprizes of the field, and every 
manly exploit, than the prefent 
fqueaking generation of animals that 
Avere formerly poflTefled of the prero- 
gative of the rougher fer, but arc now 
configned to the more gentle offices 
of the toilet; have funk under the 
line which damped upon them their 
fuperiority ; have no other token left 
them of their dominion but their 
breeches ; and as thofe, with every 
Other mark of manhood, are at the 
difpofal of the ladies, the ladies of 
I 4 this 



this land are, confequentl}% the lordf ■ 
of it, and the Britilh gentlemen are^ 
undoubtedly, the ladies. 

To prove, this pofition. true, we 
will advife the reader to make ufe of 
his own eyes and. experience, and to 
take a view, of the portraits of the 
different fexes,. for we will be. tried in 
this cafe by nothing but appearances, 
and we will reft our plea upon his 
judgment, whether the women dp not 
look much more like men,, according 
to his idea of manhood, in petticoats^ 
than the pr.efent . effeminate foplings 
who croud the face of this ifle ; and 
who ought to be. damned to all intents 
and purpofes, if they grefume, aftec 

this 



^^ notiice, to continue any longer ia 
ireeches. 

We are not without our fuggeftions- 
Aat the violent affeveration at the 
^ofc of the lafl paragraph will ftrike 
'^ror into the melting hearts of the 
^inine gentlemen of this land, and 
^^ great caufc of offence to thg 
'ifhed and refined tafte of the times ; 
^ we hope^ as it was^ produced in 

<^aufe of the gentleman-like ladies 
Old England,, tliat they will not 
Shocked at the coarfe phrafeology 
^xjr warmth in their favour, fince 
y are proved by it to have gained 

fvimmit of power and pre-eminence 
^ch has employed,, time immemo- 
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Tial, rf tradition fay truly, the whofe 
force of their art and their talents to^ 
accomplifli. 

Tremble ye poor,. Ihriink, and filky 
papilios, that formerly were called 
men, and governors of the world, at 
the daring and terrific appearance of 
the lord-like kdies of this country^ 
who have ufurped the reins of domi- 
nion, and funk you beneath the plumcJ 
of their proteftion, the tender and 
delicate charge of their prowefs and 
magnanimity. Conternplate the great- 
nefs of their ambition, and the po- 
verty of your fpirit, in the contrail; 
which is manifefted by appearances 
©n both fides of the queftion* Survcj 

tlu 
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the approach of a group of your coir- 
querors, mark their mafculinc ftep, 
and the towering heap of matted and 
tremendous compofition which rifcs 
from the bafis of their manly heads, 
and braves the flcies j looking in the 
face of the affrighted paffenger more 
dreadful than the lofty helmets of the 
ancient warriors^ more fliocking than 
Uie fcarified vifages of the barbarians,. 
and more filthy than the fun-dried, 
dungy matter upon the joles of thc^ 
Hottentots^ 

Place yourfelves,. if you may bc' 
permitted fo to do, by the fide of 
thefe heroic heroines of our country.- 
Think of the dwarf-like figures which^ 

you; 
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you cut in the comparifon ; and. bleft 
yourfelves moft heartily that you are 
not borne down or annihilated ^y the 
weight and confequence of their 
afpiring crefts. 

The Amazons of old were puny 
and contemptible creatures in compa- 
fifon with the Britifh fair, fmce tliey 
have taken upon them the manners 
of the rougher fex ; and an irmy of 
our countrywomen would, from their 
appearance only, ftrike more terror 
into the hearts of a rifing race of 
Savages in full battalia before them, 
than all the improvements in war of 
cannons, bombs and guns ! 

What 
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^hat then has Old England to 
^^r from her enemies ? If our men 
^^c foftencd into women, our women 
^^ hardened into men ; fo that Ihould 
^he worft come to the worft, in thefc. 
Perilous times, and our foes increafe 
^tid multiply upon us, we have n(> 
^hing more to do but to prevail upon 
Our women to advance upon them, in 
their prefent dreadful and gigantic 
mode of habiliment, and they will 
be fure to fright all oppofers to the 
power and dignity of Great Britain 
into peace and obedience. 

This ftrange and abominable figure 
of our fair-ones, efpecially in the 

mode 
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mode of their head-drefs, was export^^^ 
from France, and has grown fo h — ^^- 
mcndous in the eyes of truetaffe ar^^^ 
delicacy, that no feverity of cenfu :^^ 
and reproach, can poffibly keep paC^^ 
with the enormity* 

JThe fafliionable tendency among? 
-the fons and daughters of * Britain of 
copying the French, is exhibited more 
ridiculoufly, if poffible, in polite lite-' 
•rature, than in poliftied manners; 
for the productions af the prefs, 
-which are eftce'mcd, by the well ired^ 
to bear the marks of erudition, and " ^ 
gracefulnefs of ftyle, are compofed 
of the ftrangcft mixture of language 
imaginable. There confifts in our 

books 
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s of genteel entertainment fuch 
>nftrous medley of French and 
ifh, that an ordinary pcrfon that 

not perfcftly underftand both 
lages, will be as incapable of 
)rehcnding the fubjcft before 

as if it had been attempted in 

hcther this exquifitc refinement 
ters is beneficial to the authors 
, we will not prefumc to deter- 
; but we will be daring enough 
onounce, that it is horribly ridi- 
IS; although many of the French 
s, with thofe of any other lan- 
e, may, perhaps, be naturalized 
vantage in the Englilh tongue. 

The 
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The communication and intercourfc 
between this country and the Conti- 
nent, may render the learning of the 
French language a neceflafy part of 
education to thofe who are defigncd 
far public life, or general commerce-, 
but the prcfent rage for the acquire- 
ment of that tongue is not diftated 
by neceffity, but th^ knowledge of it 
is looked upon as a polite accomplifli- 
ment, amongft the votaries of the 
fashions of the times, and confequendy 
it is eflablifhcd upon the bafis of our 
imitation of the Gallic nation in every 
thing. 

"•Hence 
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Hence our young women of fpirit 
and fafhion muft be taught French, 
though -they are unacquainted with 
their mother tongue, and are unlikely 
ever to have any occafion to make 
ufe of their heterogeneous learnmg» 
except, like all other dablers in 
unprofitable ftudies, to appear ridi- 
culous and troublefome to focicty. 

We will* beg leave to clofe this 
chapter. with a cafe in point, for the 
fcrious confideration of the Frenchified 
ladies of England. 

A beautiful young damfel, fomc. 

time ago, threw at the peerlefs author 

Vol. IL K of 



of thefe ftieets one of Cupid's javelins,' 
fo well and fo forcibly dircdcd, that 
it penetrated our flinty heart. She 
appeared to us, from the bloom upon 
her cheek, from her modcft manner, 
and her downcaft eyes, nioft lovely, 
moft heavenly, and moft bewitching. 
We w£re juft upon the point of 
giving up ourfclf for loft, when, all 
of a fudden, Ihc began to jabber 
French; and then the fcenc was 
changed in an inftant: her bloom 
appeared to us as paint ; her modeft 
looks as leers to entrap, and inftead 
of the Englifh virgin, wc now thought 
Ihe had all the airs of a French 
coquet. 



^Vv^^kld^! 



hocking ! exclaimed the pcerlcfs 
lorof thcfe (hcersv there is nothing 
aral in this girl j it is all affcftation ; 
does Ihe fcem, at any time, to be 
lated by her feelings, unlefs it be 
:n ih*^ i« alone or in the dark* 
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CHAP. X3^VL 

W I NT E R -T R A I T S. 

November, with his drizzly 

load of impending vapours, and falling 
rains; with his gloomy, faturnine, 
fluggifh fteps, hovering over the face 
of this ifle, like the evil genius of 
its inhabitants, making day hideous, 
and night melancholy, and prompting 
the defpairing fuicide to raife the 
dreadful poniard againft himfclf, is, 
at length, baniflied from the face of 
the earth, 

Tbft 
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The nipping breeze flies from the 
frozen north, faftens upon the con- 
gealing waters, dries np and hardens 
the moiilened plains,, and braces the 
relaxed and Ihattcred. nerves of the 
fons of mea. 

Joy lifts the foul aloft, the body 
bounds o'er the founding roads,^ feems 
to feel a total renovation, and braves, 
the arduous enterprize. 

The bufy, thoughtlefs boys rufb ta« 
the fhining pool, tempt the crackling 
ice, and glide exulting upon the 
furface of the waters ; till, fad mif- 
chance, fatal as it is lamentable, ftops 
K 3 their 
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tlierr mad career, and the mother 
moans her drowned and bcftrloved. 
fott. 

Intenfe, fevere, . and cold, the froft' 
fets in, and deeply penetrates the 
porous earth; forming affirm and 
glafly fubftance o*er the gay canals, 
that ftands the Ihocks ofLhofts of 
fprightly youths, in playful frolics,, 
various and confufed. | 

The adventrous (katers, poifcd on 
fharp-cdgcd ftcels, wave in graceful 
circles o'er the- tranfparent plain,, 
defpifmg mean purfuits, and all the 
flimfy paftimes of the timorous fops. 

The 
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The hovermg fieldfare, with wings 
tnd legs benumbed, fcarce dares the 
Ikortened flight, though prefled fay 
hot purfuers: feeble and heedlefs he 
cackles from hedge to hedge, till death 
overtakes him in the unfriendly brake* 

Thelkimming larks, in bufy croud- 
ing flocks^ rulh round the large and 
open field -, and after many a doubt- 
ful paufe, ftill rifing and ftill falling, 
and waving ftill another and another 
circle, at laft, adventrous, fluttering, 
graceful, light. The panting gun- 
ner, crouching low, breathlefs and 
creeping o'er the ftubble, and mark- 
ing well their perked-up confcious 
K 4 heads^ 
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powers with fuch accumulated forcev 
«hat feeming conflifts rife between the 
fun and planets, which fhall gain the 
palm of brilliancy and grandeur^ 

The rugged roads and paths art 
fmoothed by frequent paffage. The 
winter nymphs» more lovely than the 
fummer dryades, difdain the help of 
fire, and feek for health and warnuli 
in the adventrous walk. At firft they, 
fliivering, creep along the plain, pale 
and half-ftarved with fear and nipping 
air; till foon the accelerated blood 
nilhes impetuous through their veins, 
painting with crimfon die their po- 
liftied cheeks, and fending the heart* 
felt rapture to the admiring fwains. 

Gay 



* Gay and delightful is this happy 

l^afcm that gives to humankind thcr 

elaftic powers,^ and Ihames the fum- 

wer months with joys more firm and 

liable. The rifing fogs that hover 

-o'er the earth during the peaceful 

night,, and cling around the leaflefs 

boughs and branches of the trees,. 

and hedge-row fences of the fields, 

arc cryftallized againft the morning's 

ififc to fuch a rich difplay of figure 

and contexture, as makes the fun> 

to blufh at his owncxploits, in giving^ 

radiance, to the enamelled world thac^ 

fiar. excels himfclf. 
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As all tilings pafs away, andrhanges 
ever wait upon the fons of men, iiF 
this their variegated ftatc of joys and 
griefs^ of plagues and comforts, and 
all the mingled happinefs and mifery 
that alternate take their courfe, ftcro 
Boreas uibers from the north a thick 
and fettled gloom, that,, fpreading 
far and wide, at once o'erfhades the 
lively, fprightly, blithfome fcene of 
fecming never-fading luftre-, and the 
world is inftantaneoufly involved ia 
deep, furrounding,, dark and dreary 
melancholy. 

A paufe of expectation and difmay 
brings on at laft the whifling fleecy 

uibcs 
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cs of congealed and flaky waters, 
te and flimfy as the down o*th* 
1, but cold and chilling as the 
ainfiil fhafts that pierce the rue- 
lover when his miftrcfs frowns. 

l11 comfortlcfs the traveller appears 
ightful fpcftre; while the cling- 
fnow infolds his body, and waves 
)ne continued tranfvcrfc flux of 
ed, broad, and thickening con- 
rfe •, loading and lighting the fad- 
^d earth with a deep and dazzling 
lance. 

'he aching fight, at once oflTended, 

no diftinftnefs in each ghafl:ly 

:ft, and dainty lafTcs, in their beft 



-attire^ feetn frouzy drotchels, meet 
for imurh cleanfuig in fome limpid 
l>rook. 

The fierce and cutting north wind 
Tifes, and drives before it hofts of 
Inciting fnowsv that fret the embarraf- 
&d journeyer ou his way^ and falling 
raiie ag^nft theobitru€bing.hiUshog( 
heaps in figure^curioue and romantic: 
or, paffing furious o'er the nodding 
heights^ are fnatchcd in eddies down 
the retiring v^es,; and ftop^ with vaft 
coUedted drifts^ the courfe of coinr 
merce and the adventrous traveller. 

The world being thus involved in 
deep and vivid horcw^ and ^. dip 

•wide. 
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uridc, extenfivc plains being one con- 
tinued glare of painful, chilling white^ 
no tranfports rife but from the crack- 
ling fire, and never-failing, hofpitable 
board. The warm and fparkling 
hearth, the winter tale, the huonmrng 
fpirit, and the fprightly dance, make 
Boreas join in chorus at our doors, a 
welcome gueft thus fenced from far- 
ther mifchief. He roars in v^in, no 
entrance will be given, fave when he 
rudely (hocks the (huddering linnef 
that vcntrous dares the opening of 
the portal. 

In this Iharp cutting time how hard 
the fate of poverty and want. No 
comforts fpring to fence againft the 
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karfli fevcrity of cold, nor an-y joy« 
to meliorate the feafon. The drcaiy 
cottage feems a wretched hut, where 
breathes, in agonizing pains, the 
worthieft of our race. The ufcful 
members of this wicked world fcem 
Ihrunk beneath the chilling blaft, 
unpitied and dcfpifed. 

The lovely red-breaft, with Iharp, 
imploring eye, receives the fcanty 
portion of the dcferted hind. When 
chilling frofts and fnows drive all the 
needy fons of want far from the 
ftately hall, the robin ceafelefs plies the 
humble roof, and picks the friendly 
offering of the pitying fwain. There 
he refides, and tunes his little throat; 

and 
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and whiftles all the live-long fummer 
sday in grateful membrance of his 
winter friend. 

The (hy and confcious crows, the 
wily magpies, and the adventrous 
kites, grown tame and heedlefs by the 
•inclement feafon, approach the envi- 
rons of the farmer's fold, and, hover- 
'ing in the air, or fitting ftupid on the 
neighbouring trees, or gathering clofc 
in clufters round the herds, are (hot 
for paftime by unfeeling man, while 
they implore protection and relief. 

The warm and cheering barn, the 
thrafher and his flail, the winnowed 
chaff that flies promifcuous round. 

Vol. II. L tiLCvCvci^ 
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exciting plcafure in the mind of man, 
^d giving comfort to the ftarvling 
beafts, that fpeak their meaning in 
their peaceful plaints, draws 'fluttering 
round the little feathered tribes to 
fnatch the bleflings which are thrown 
away. The infidious (hrape is Mat- 
tered in the fold, the eager warblers, 
crouding, fnap. the bait, and while 
they, thankful, peck the plenteous 
meal, the horrid mifcreant fends the 
thundering death, in idle fport, and 
wanton murderous rapture. 

The timid hare, without one friend 
en earth, that meets no effort but to 
take its life, in tKis fad feafon finds 
^ lone retreat, and, covered with a 

height 
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height of fnow, lies liftcning under* 
neath. However well apprized, it 
fails in all its guiles, fmce unrelenting, 
cruel man and beaft, alike in vice 
a? in their natures bafe, purfue its 
f)rinted fteps-, and, marking well 
the orifice which fprings from where 
jhe vi<5tim breathes, at once defcend 
and drag the creature forth. The 
ftruggling, helplefs, inofenfive thing 
pierces the air with cries that fting 
the foul, but favage man can liften 
and deftfoy. 

As humankind, e*en in the worft 

of tirncs, c^n turn misfortunes to 

(bme good account, and pleafurable 

fcenes will rife from barren waftes, tht^ 

L z hardy 
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hardy youth make fport with nature's 
fliocks, rufh rapturous through her 
chilling drifts of fnow, and moulding 
well the hard, concreted ball, engage 
: in battles fprightly and tremendous, 
whilft ruddy laffes pelt the weaker 
fide, and tender foplings Ihudder at 
the conflift. Happy the nymph that 
hits the unconfcious boor, who, gap- 
ing, jeers the fate of grappling foes, 
nor thinks of fnow-balls levelled at 
his head. All white and foaming 
flrive the embattled hofts, till viftory 
decides the jocund combat, till, 
covered o'er, the youths are whelmed 
in fnow, and laffes feel the trick- 
ling drops rufh down their panting 
breads. 
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. So fares this harlh and cruel {eafbrt, 
and fuch the general exploits which 
.mark the manners of this nipping 
time; and while the chilling blafts 
rage o*er the barren earth, a gleam of 
comfort warms the teeming mind in 
contemplation of the coming fpring. 

The north wind ceafes; a milder 
breeze impels the foftening vapours 
which, from the fouth, pervade the 
flinty earth. The dripping icicles 
foon tofe their keen fuppon^ the 
melting fnows increafe the river's tide ; 
the ice grows rotten, melts^ and dies 
away, the world unlocked,, refomes 
her wonted form, and all the drizzly. 



dropping, fplafliy, fluggifli times, thait: 1 
drench this fpongy iQe, renew thei^ r 
varied courfc, till fpring rcturnin ^3i 
cheers the drooping land. 

Thus limps the winter on j and thc»s 
our hobbling profe (tumbles unfeeml. 7 
o'er the rugged feafon ! 



CHAf 
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G H A P. XXVIL 

Progress of Scandal, 

VV INTER, with his wet, uncom- 
fortable, fhortened days, gives the 
lengthened evenings,, produces the 
warm fire, affords the quaffing hours/ 
the focial converfe, the joys which 
fpring froip mutual friendfhips, from 
tales and merry meetings, from dreary 
nights changed to convivial fcenes, 
from mirth-moying frolics, fp'rightly 
hilarity, convulfive laughter, from 
mufic that charms, impels, and me- 
liorates the padions, and from the 
L 4 feriousj 
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ferious, contemplative pleafurcs tfiaT 
mark the manners of the wife and 
grave,: 

In this feafon old goflips ndllc 
round the fire, and pull down reputa- 
tion better than their own* The young 
ones too^ envious and ill natured,, 
vent their fickly fpleen againft each, 
lucklefs lafs that, bears the prize of 
beauty and of grace. 

The gaping mouth, the goggling 
cyc^ the inclined and liftening ear, 
the pofture bending forwards, denote 
the fell, devouring fiends, that join 
in favage circles, and tear the laurels 
from the envied brow. ^,Up ftarts the 

rcadj 
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ready lie; the comfort-giving impu^ 
tation foul, though falfc and black as 
Erebus^ finds a paflage quick, and 
gains the general fanft ion. The vi- 
cious turn that marks the manners of 
this wicked v/orld, gives eafy credence 
to the worft of tales, but fcarxrcly- 
lillcns to the better fide ! 

In former days fcandal was the^ 
avowed occupation of the tea-table,, 
and was confined amongft fuch trivial. 
and worthlefs groups of idle tale- 
bearers, that its influence extended no. 
farther than the environs of a village, 
or the circumference of a parifli •, but 
in thefe glorious times its progrefe is 
as rapid and mifchievous as lightnings. 

It 
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It flics from the point where it is'coC 
lefted to the fartheft verge of the 
kingdom, and pierces the lonely ha- 
bitation of the hermit. 

Innumerable reptiles now make a 
trade of calumny, and fupport thcm- 
felves and families by this' dreadful 
occupation. They penetrate, like 
fiends of darknefs, into the fe'cret 
tranfaftions of individuals, and frame 
out of them a monflrous medley of 
trafti for the entertainment of the 
jiublic. They fling to the very life- 
blood the faireft characters -, they 
exaggerate and vilify the wtaker fide 
of the portrait, and their vile and' 
deceftable pToduftionS" afe th6' prin- 
cipal 



crpal' ftiidy and amufement of the 
polite and fafhionablc world. 

Thfc firft news-papers for falc and 
general acceptation, are thofe which 
are remarkable for the propagation of 
lies ahd calumny -, and no works of 
labour and genius afford half the 
profit to the bookfeller, as the trifling 
and illiberal prbduftions of the day^ 
Which blaft, in wanton fpott, the 
feireft reputations, di-ag private per- 
fbns into public view, and load their 
charafters with a weight of fuch abo- 
minable filth, that nothing but the 
vicious and^ depraved minds of a- de- 
generate and cowardly race of culprits 
could fiifFer or attend t6 with patience. 

A total 
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A total fubvcrfion of every priii 
ciplc of honour is exemplified in the 
prefcnt mode of propagating fcandal* 
No regard is had to the injury don^ 
the objed of it ; no palliating cir- 
cumftanccs produced to foften the 
harfli and cruel treatment ; nor any 
Ihadow of a reafon given to the public 
for the attack. The private hiftory 
of individuals, which has nothing tc 
do with the public nor its concern.' 
is ranfacked by a fet of harpies, ar 
frameci into quaint,, ridiculous ftorir 
for the fublime purpofes of turnin 
the penny, and gratifying the n 
rious appetites of the illiberal 
rufersj who arc more culpabl 

or 

D 



giving countenance to fuch deteftable 
produftions, than the needy panders 
to their miferablc and impoverilhed 
taftc. 

Let the turbulent patriots, who arc 
eternally exclaiming againft the ty- 
ranny of government, caft their dim 
and averted eyes upon the liberty of 
the prefs, and they muft even through 
the thick gloom that perverts every 
objedt prefented to their fenfes, per- 
ceivc at once the folly of their* com- 
plaints, fmce the licentious gang of 
fcribblers that furnifli our daily intelli- 
gence, ravage indifcriminately, the 
facred arcana of private charadter,' 
hold up to public view the domeftic 

tranfad* 
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tranfadions of individuals, and Icytl 

their infernal fhafts with the fame 

« 
carclefs eafe and effrontery, at their 

prince, as they blaft the good name 

of the moft: infignificant perfon id 

his majefty's dominions^ 

The private anecdotes of our.diffi- 
pated youth, and our dotards,, arc 
brought to light, fafhioncd intp gar- 
nilhed talcs for the entertainment of f 
fociety, and afford a very proper ( 
feries of matter, to difgrace the annalj j 
of our country. 

The firft a,nd the bcft ch^aftcrs in 
the kingdom arc vilified and defamed 
in their private cojncerns, by tbjs wn- 

govcrnablc 
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governable licence of the prefs, for 
the purpofes, fimply, of profit and 
amufcment; and nothing in this worl^ 
can place in fuch glaring colours the 
vicious tafte of the times, and the 
liberty of Englifhmen, as the for- 
bearance of government in this abo- 
ininable pradice. 

Scandal, as it is now carried to 
fuch an amazing height, ferves only 
to render our countrymen callous to 
reproaches, and indifferent about their 
fame -, fmce no virtues will fecure any 
perfon from the baleful ihafts of pri- 
vate malice, nor any precautions 
guard againft the prefent avowed ancjL 
daring propagators of univcrfal defa- 
^nation. The 
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The prefent grievance is a difgraoe. 
to the community, and ought to be 
tjxploded even at the hazard of our 
freedom : for licentioufnefs is more 
tyrannical and mifchievous than abfo- 
"lute government, and reduces a coun- 
try to the moft perilous and abjcS 
ftate of flavcry. 

Before we clofe this chapter upon 
the progrefs of fcandal, perhaps it 
may be neceffary to feparate the pro- 
vince of the fatirift from the encroach- 
ments of the defamer, according to 
our notions of liberty, under proper 
reftridions. 

The 
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The vices and follies of mankind 
arc the indifputablc objeds of cenfurc 
andTjdicule. They compofe the pro- 
vince of the fatirift, and he has a 
right, from precedents, and the 
authority of the heft and wifcft of the 
human race, to fpare neither whip 
nor fcourge, nor the moft harfh and 
tyrannic efforts to draw them under 
his dominion, to caufe them to tremble 
at his nod, the abjeft flaves ti> the 
terror of his fway, and the devoted 
objeds of his vengeance* 

The true fatirift is never perfonal 
in his cenfure. He may draw fingle 
portraits that may refemble to a tittle 

Vol. IL M the 
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the manners of innumerable indivi* 
duals, but if he defccnd to fix the 
ftigma of vice or folly. Upon one 
only^ he becomes a lampooner •, except 
in thofe cafes wherein a private perlbn 
launches into public fcenes of life,, 
and is amenable to the community at 
large for his conduft. 

Under this* exception we denote 
minifters of ftate in their official capa- 
city ; and men in public truft, of all 
denominations, that regard the good- 
or evil of general fociety; but not 
in their domeftic or private concerns, 
Which fhould be held facrcd with the 
fatirift. 

Leading 
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Leading men, and' men Tinted 
together in feparatc bodies from the 
community at large, fuch as f aft ions 
and the abettors of them, are certainly 
as much the objeds of fatire as the 
promoters of tyranny, and are gene- 
rally the mbft dangerous enemies to a 
country ; the main point of their drift 
being unalterably to weaken the powers 
of government, and to eftablifli them- 
fclves upon, the fubverfion of the.ftatc. 

Faftions, of all fpecies,. or bodies 
of men, are obnoxious to fatire, fincc 
die very fpirit of faftion confifts in 
accufation and cenfuring the condud 
o£ others. 

, ' ' Ml Philo- 
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PhilofopherSj poets, players, and* 
authors of all degrees, are the objcfts 
of fatire ; but the playej will never. 
be attacked, without his bufkins but 
by the lampooner, and the authot 
will be fecure from the ftrokes of the 
genuine fatirift in all things except 
thofe which relate to his writings. 

In ftiort, private charaftcr will ever 
be held facred with the fatirift •, .except 
in thofe cafes wherein the domeftic 
tranfaftions of an individual obftruft, 
in a very Angular and enormous, 
degree,, the general welfare of fociety* 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

R A G E ^ C O NT R O V E jR. S Y. 

i L A I N rcafon diftinguiflies, in a 
rountry untutored by refinement, the 
palpable objefts of right and wrongs 
md a people, not warped in their 
udgment by difFufive argumentation, 
eldom determine without precifion 
md propriety ; but when once the 
lablers in abftradt fcience begin to 
pread their influence in ibciety, and 
he logician, the fceptic, and the 
bphift, acquire weight and confc- 
juence in a community, the principles 
M J of 
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of truth and falfliood, rcftitude and 
error, with all the fimple and 
xftablilhed rules for the well being of 
mankind, become vague, bewildered, 
and uncertain ; a fhadc is caft over 
the cleareft truths, fuppofition is 
decollated with the trappings of con- 
viction, andielf-evident politions are 
I'endered abfurd and contemptible. 

We need .only to appeal for our 
proofs in this cafe to the notable and 
fublime refinements of our prefent 
race of fpeculatpra upon religion and 
politics; the firft of whom having, 
to the difgrace of human nature, ex- 
plained away the abfolute neceffity 
o£ the divinity^ and providence, ia 

the 
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he cftablifhmcnt, and continuation 
of the univcrfc; and the latter, much 
to the edification of Engliflimen, have 
argued the point of civil liberty with 
fuch unabating fervour of altercation, 
that it would take the life of man to 
follow them through their wonderful 
mazes of circumlocution, and more 
than the human intelleft to acquire 
. the leaft fymptpm of knowledge from 
their labours, or to underftand, in 
the moft trifling degree, the nature 
of a fubjedt fo mangled and disfigured 
l?y fuch a dreadful tribe of impoftors. 

The reafon of man, in thcfc 

charming times of refined fpcculation, 

is fo tortured and confufed in the in- 

M 4 veftigation 
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veftigation of the clcareft propofitions, 
that there grows on each fide of every 
fimple queftion in agitation, two mon- 
ftrous excrcfences, which entirely en- 
gage the attention of the cavellers, 
while the main body or trunk of the 
argument rots and dies away in the 
difpute. 

As men grow learned and acute in 
ratiocination, they dcfpife the fimple 
phsenomena of nature : they reprobate 
plain truth and univerfal convidtion 
as trite and contemptible ; they efta- 
blifh their tenets upon fyftems drawn 
from the chimeras of fancy, and feek 
for reputation in the mazes of uncer- 
tainty and conceit: they gather a 

cloud 
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^clond of meti^phors round the firft: 
principles of knowledge, and reft the 
full force and energy of their proofs 
upon hypothefis and declamation. 

There is a fweet and fatal pleafure 
which goes hand in hand with the 
improvements in abftract ftudies, that 
urges the mind of the proficient to 
launch from the beaten road, and to 
ftrike out fomething new for the pur- 
pofes of engaging the attention of 
fociety, and acquiring the reputation 
of Angularity and preternatural ex- 
cellence. 

From, this polluted fource, which 
is contaminated by the vanity and 

perverfe- 
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■pcrvcrfencfs of the human intcUcft, ^ 
rendered acute and precifc by the ^ 
labours of profound cogitation, is ^ 
derived fuch a multiplicity of terms ^ 
^nd phrafes, and fuch a length andJ 
terror of argumentation, in the volu — 
minous works of the prefcnt race oE^ 
fophifts, that the difficulty of gather^ 
ing the fcnfe or meaning of their 
elaborate inveftigations fuperfedcf 
every other confideration ; and the 
underftanding is fo bewildered in the 
tedious examination of words, that 
the aflcnt or diffcnt of the judgment 
entirely depends upon contingencies 
too vague and indeterminate for con- 
viftion upon the folid grounds of 
truth and perlpicuity. 

There 



"There is a peculiar zeft among our 
ifaCbipngfele philolbphers in writing 
-grammatically unintelligible. They 
4)roduce an extenftvc ftream of terms, 
^noft admirably arranged; but after 
4hc ravilhed and attentive reader has 
-recovered froni the trance into which 
^he rolling tide has thrown him, and 
he begins to caft his thoughts abouf: 
him for the fenfe, he perceives him- 
'felf confoundedly puzzled, terribly 
at a lofs, and if he obtains a glim- 
mering of real fubftantial matter, in^ 
the courfe of the mofl- delightful 
length of period, he is exceedingly 
fortunate. 

Words 
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Vords were undoubtedly formeJ 
to convey ideas^ and the more concifc 
and explicit a writer is in his phrafe- 
ology^ or the management of his tenn% 
the nearer he comes to the ultimate 
end and purport of language: but 
the learned delight to perplex the un- 
derftanding, by cafting the federal 
propofitions which they advance for 
the improvement of mankind in the 
mazes of intricate and. indeterminate 
expreffions^ aiid in the Ihades of ob- 
fcurity. 

This procedure is that which may 
be entitled the Parade of Science ; and 
anfwcrs the purpofe of keeping up 

the 
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t&€ dignity of letters : for were you* 
to ftrip the malk of pompofity, anct 
the terrific lo^d of abftrufephrafcology> 
which aggrandize the voluminous, 
works of the profound in fcience^ 
fpom the real fubftancc of their oflTcr- 
ings for the benefit of focicty, yoiH 
would find that their folios might bc: 
reduced to pamphlets ; and that the- 
pamphlets^ however excellent and: 
cheap, would be deemed by the pur- 
chafers very dear bargains^ 

But while the human race is* to be- 
ticklcd and delighted with the ftrange: 
and wonderful, the abftrufe and in- 
comprehenfible, the philofophcrs are 
perhaps juftified in gratifying the 

propenfity 
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propchfity of their patrons, by painp- 
dering to their taftc, arid by affording 
them fufEcient entertainmeftt in t;hc 
laboured inveftigation of nonsense. 

The mode of writing we are dc- 
fcribing has gained ground in this 
country, in proportion to our refine- 
ments in every other fpecies of luxury v 
for there is a luxury in our tafte for 
writing, as well as in our relifh for 
the pkafures of voluptuoufnefs, which 
has the fame efFcft in both; and which 
cqually enfeebles the vigour and 
energy of language, and the powers^ 
of the human frame. 

FKMtt 
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From this fourcc is derived that 
iiniverfal tendency of our countrymen 
towards argumentation* The rage of 
controverfy^ which at prefcnt fo vi- 
iibly predominates in the land, is 
owing to a race of fubtilc fophifts 
that has defiled the fprings of truth 
and perfpicuity by a deluge of mif- 
guiding terms, by conclufions drawn 
from falfe premifes, and by fyffema 
built and fupported upon the bafis of. 
error and deceit* 

All things, the moft fimple and' 
fclf evident, are now difputed. The 
heroes of controverfy martial them- 
feives on the oppofite fides of every 

prevailing. 
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prevailing fubjeft, and tear the vet 
vitals of truth, and pcrfpicuity to nt 
ters in the fupport of their diflfcrcni 
tenets. 

Vrdory is the fole objeft with the 
prefent numerous' candidates for fam( 
in the turbulent fcenes ofcontrovcrfy 
while the light of conviction is ab 
forbed or wrefted to ferve the purpofc 
of the various contending powers. 

While the pafllons of men as the 
are,' at this aera, excited by party, pr 
jiudice, and vanity, and the idea < 
overcoming the adverfary fuperfed 
all confiderations concerning the re 
ftate of the fubjcil in agitatior 

whi 



"^'*'iile truth and conviction are con- 
^^^led by the arts of Ibphiilry, and 
^Ue faccefs of the argument depends 
^pon addrefs and impofuion •, how is 
it poffible that a people fo mifled, 
ftould difcern the difference of right 
and wrong, or avoid the babbling 
catara6ls of confufion ! 

Read, if you have patience, the 
political productions of the prefent 
times, and you will find the above- 
mentioned pofitions verified to a tittle: 
you will perceive the art and chi- 
canery which we have fpecified to 
prevail in fuch an enormous degree, 
that the main point of every queftion 
is annihilated, truth and redlitude is 

Vol. II. N con- 
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•concealed from the public eye, and 
error and falfchood is eftablilhed upon 
the principles of logical finefle, fcho- 
laftic dcduiftion, vehement declama- 
tion, and the mere development of 
pragmatical quiddities, too flimfy, 
vague, and uncertain for the rational 
and determinate fupport of one pofi- 
tion in the political world. Trivial 
points are laboured and infiftcd upon 
as of the greateft weight and impor- 
tance ; infignificant appendages to the 
fcience are made principals in the 
arrangement of fafts, while the body 
of the argument, which fliould be 
conclufive, is entirely neglefted, or 
parcelled out into a ridiculous difplay 
of nevcr-ccafing nonfenfe 5 the mind 

of 
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^f the perufer is bewildered in the 
tedious purfuit of inifreprefentation, 
jn the regions of deformity and con- 
;fufion ; and all the fettled and invari- 
able maxims which (hould lead the 
•human intcUeft to the clear fountains 
. of unbiafled and genuine convi6tion, 
:are disfigured, disjointed, and con- 
ctaminated -, whilft the prefumptivc ' 
evidence, produced from chin:ierical 
propofitions, is infifted upon, by our 
jDrcfcnt race of politicians, as the 
vfource of truth, re&itude, and ceafon ! 

Politics. was ever the favourite topic 

-of a free people, and^confequeiitly pf 

vEngliJhmen;, who never >'erc fo free 

-as at this time, if we may eftimate 

N z their 



their liberty by the freedom of their 
debates: for the rage of controverfy 
is carried to the fame excefsj upon 
political matters, in all public focieties 
throughout every town in the king- 
dom, as in the fublime works of our 
pamphleteers and news-writers, and 
bears an exaft analogy in its confe- 
quences with the produdions of the 
prefs. 

The ftrange opinions concerning 
politics, as they are exhibited in public 
rooms of general refort, are really 
diverting, and entirely conclulivc with 
refpeft to our charge againft the pro- 
pagators of eternal and indefinite 
altercation. 

Up 
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Up ftarts one cafaift, declaring his 
fentintents upon the affairs of the 
nation, and poficively afferts that his 
opinion is rights then he is knocked 
down by another, of quite a different 
fentimenr, and who as pofitively lays 
in his claim for the right fide of the 
argument ; then another condemns 
them both, and produces fi-efh matter •, 
then another, and another, all difFe- 
rent and all right-, till, at lafl, neither 
they, nor any body elfe, can tell what 
in the name of patience and good 
company they have been about! 
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CHAP. xxix: 

Character of a Republican^ 

JTTL gloomy, faturnine, fangui- 
nary principle agitates the breaft of 
the republican. His favage eye darts 
malignant flafhes of deftrnftion at the 
fprightly appendages of title and dif- 
tindlion, and he is at eternal variance 
with princely government, however ic 
may be tempered by a neceflary con- 
troul of the people. His reftlefs foul 
is in continual broils with itfelf while 
the fhadow of monarchy cxifts in a 
country where he refides, and he is 

furc 
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firre to feek alt opportunities to dimi- 
nifh the powers of the ftate, and to 
cavil at the adminiftration of the 
public concerns. The objedt which 
aftuates his mind is the love of domi- 
nion, and he is a greater tyrant in his 
heart than the moft abfolute monarch 
upon earth.. His clamours for the 
freedom of his country are excited 
by the motives of ambition, and his- 
only wifh is to obtain the powers of 
controul over the generality of his 
cotemporaries. He cannot bear the 
moft diftant idea of reftraintj and the 
regular fubordination of good govern- 
ment is hateful to the arrogance of 
his feelings. He has no relifh but 
for democratical confufion, and the 
N 4 profpedt 
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profpefl: of efiablifliing his own con- 
fequence in fociety upon the general 
diffipation of found policy, and the 
univerfal ftrugglc for pre-eminence; 
FIc hopes to acquire a principal 
lliare in the management of the 
public concerns, and he is lure to 
ufe his power, if he obtain any, 
with the moft infolent prefumption, 
and all the tokens of the moft un- 
bounded tyranny.. 

r 

The renowned cTty of Athens ex- 
liibitcd the moft glaring inftances of 
the forementioned principles of the 
republican. The generality of the 
people were in continual commotion 
to obtain the powers annexed to pre- 
eminence. 



Eminence, and whenever any of theni-' 
had arrived to the fummit of com- 
mand, they ufed it with fuch arro-^ 
gance, or were fuppofed to do fo by 
the people, that die moft remarkable 
amongft them for fway and abilities- 
were brought to trial, condemned 
and executed by the general fuffrage 
of the ftate. 

The people in this turbulent com- 
monwealth had no fooner fet up an 
idol of their own creation, but their 
jealoufy and general- thirfi; for power 
urged them to beat down the objefl: 
of their love and veneration, in 
order to make way for that univerfal 
claim to pre-eminence which infpired 

the 
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the breaft of each individual in the 
community; and we find that the 
befl and the wifell among them^. 
whofe memories will be revered ta 
the lateft pofterity, and who were 
guilty of no crime but that of being 
great, were put to death by the voice 
of the people. 

The hiftory of Athens, fo famed 
in ftory, produces nothing more than 
a detail of the mod turbulent ftrug- 
gles for dominion among her fons-, 
and the confequent viciffitudes in her 
government were effcdled by the gene- 
ral claim and attempts of the inhabi- 
tants at large to fupplant each other 
in the public offices of trufl:^ and ia 

that 
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fliat fwperiority and power which was 
derived from the admin iftrarion of 
her affairs. 

The ftrnggles for power and pre- 
eminence among the ardent fons of 
Athens, excited them to the efforts of 
emulation : they improved themfclves 
with the greateft afliduity and fuccefs. 
in thofe particular ftudies which pan* 
dered to their favourite thirft for do- 
minion*, and as war was a principal 
department in their improvements, 
they have aftonifhed the admiring, 
world with their exploits in the field 
of battle. The perfuafive powers of 
language were no lefs neceffary m 
their attempts to obtain their beloved 

fupe- 
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fuperiority, and they were exquifitelyt 
eloquent upon theroflrum, as wtll as 
powerful in the camp: but they were 
faife, treacherous, and malicious ; 
and the many inftances of their bafe- 
nefs and cruelty which they exercifed 
upon the nobleft productions of their 
couatry, will be an eternal ftigma 
upon their charafter -, ^nd evinces, in 
the clearell light, that a democratical 
or republican government is pro- 
duftive of nothing but eternal broils, 
^nd all the mifchiefs which are derived 
from the violent pafTions of men, let 
loofe upon one another in the un- 
bounded and univerfal ftrugglcs for 
general fway and fuperiority. 



Athens^ 
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Athens, in confequence of the 
ftrenuous endeavours of her fons to 
emulate the greateft aftions at that 
time in repute, particularly thofe of 
war, in order to prepare themfelves 
for the firll offices in the ftate, to 
which they all afpired, blazed forth 
among the furrounding nations xlike a 
ipeftilential meteor, pufhed her influ- 
•ence, weak and trifling as fhe appeared 
-both in numbers and territory, to the 
•fartheft verge of oppofition, repelled 
the force of Persia, and made the 
gaudy tyrant tremble for the fate of 
his vaft iand extenfive dominions ; but 
fhe foon vaniflied like a noxious va- 
pour: the paffions of her people, 

while 
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while they were exercifed in war and 
xonqueft, led her to the fummit of 
grandeur and glory; but w-hen once 
the rage of entcrprize left her, the 
unliable mode of her conftitution 
plunged her into domeftic difputes; 
the paflions of her people wJiich had 
been long concentred in one point, 
and which led her to the nodding 
heights of renown, were diflipated at 
once ; fhe became a prey to internal 
ilrifeandcommotion; each individual 
countcra(9:ed his neighbour ; the gene- 
ral harmony of the.ftate loft its fup.- 
port by contentions-, the conftitution, 
-founded upon the.bafis of a. divided 
people, fell into anarchy, and (he: be- 
came ^a eafy conqueft ta every con- 
tending 
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and the paffions of the people are left 
to prey upon each other, in confe- 
quence of their having no external 
objed to engage. the attention of the 
whole, than they diflblve with the 
fame velocity as they were amafled, 
and the country falls into obfcuricy- 
and contempt. 

The conftitution of Poland (lands 
upon the bafis of the moft refined . 
fpecies of liberty that can poflibly 
tickle the talents of the moft fublime 
and furious republican in this king- 
dom ; yet painful to relate for the 
fake of the wretched fubjefts of that 
country, it was always the fcene ■ of 
every calamity that can attend a peo- 



pie who have no ftable foundatiorr m 
their conftitution to guard againft the 
dreadful effefts of internal divifion^ 
fior any bulwark derived from their 
liberty, to prevent the ravages and 
infults of all the neighbouring powers. 
Poland has been ranfacked and dif- 
joined by every prince upon the Con- 
tinent, and ftands at this day a me- 
lancholy inftance of the vague and 
indeterminate fupport of a country 
under the ridiculous principles of a 
government, without a fufficient power 
in the head of the {late to prevent the 
baleful efFefts of contention amongfl: 
her people. 

Vol. II. O Holland 



Holland is denominated a repul>' 
luran ftatc, but the Stadtholder is an 
hereditary prince, the powers of the 
government are as abfolute as monar- 
chy, and the people are flaves ; and 
dare as foon attempt to break down 
the mounds which fecure them froni 
the boifterous ocean, as to take the 
fhadow of the liberty with their rulers 
which EnglifliOien exhibit, with the 
moft unbounded effrontery, upon 
every tranfaclion of their prince, his 
minifters, and his parliament, 

Rome has been fung and fard into 
a glorious combination of the fons of 
liberty-, but (he fell a prey to the 

fyftem 
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fyftem (he produced. Her people, 
bred under the tenets of univerfal 
fway, afpired to abfolute command : 
they enflaved the world \ and the moft 
remarkable among them for the free- 
dom of their fpirit, reduced her at 
laft to the moft abjccl ftate of capti- 
vity. She exilled but in conqueft, 
and when that was over (he fell a prey 
to the ambitious and defpotic prin- 
ciples which (he had infufed into the 
brealls of a race of the moft daring, 
haughty, and infernal tyrants that 
ever difgraced the hiftory of mankind. 

From the above flight glances upon 

the fate of a people, actuated by what. 

is called the genuine fpirit of liberty, 

O 2 it 
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It appears that there is no ftable fouHV 
dation for the lafting welfare of ^ 
country whofe conftitution is crefted 
upon the fublime principles of demo- 
cracy ; that the republican is a tyrant- 
in his heart, and that there is not a^ 
conftitution upon earth fo richly cal- 
culated f6r the real happinefs and 
freedom of a country, as far as liberty 
is confiftent with a decifive and per- 
manent difplay of the powers of go- 
vernment, as the Englifli nation. 
The rights of- the crown of Britain 
are fo tempered with a juft and ade- 
quate controul of the people^ and the 
powers of government are fo blended 
with a neccfTary check of the.fubjefts 
at large, that the hody politic^ if it be 

not 
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not invaded on either fide of the, 
tjucflion, will ftand the flipcks of 
«very external oppofidon : but it is a% 
Macccflary for the fons of Britannia to. 
guard the throne, as to be jealous of 
their rights •, for the real freedom of 
this country depends as much upoa 
xhe fecurity of the king in his pri- 
vilcge^i. upon the decifive exertion of 
vthe power* of government, as upon 
<^ continual^ impartial, and well regu- 
lated enquiry into the trAnfaCJtion^ qf 
our rulers in order to prevent the en- 
croachments of monarchy. 

Liberty {trained is liccntioufnefs ; 
licentioufnefe produces anarchy ; anar- 
chy ends in tyranny, therefore this 
O I con- 



conH-quence naturally follows, with 
refpedb to our charaSier of a republican^ 
that in whatever indrvidual the prin- 
cipals of the republican appear to 
actuate his animadveifions upon the 
Britifti government, he Ihould be 
avoided by every true Engliftiman, 
his clamours dcfpifed, and his preten- 
tions to liberty fufpeded, for he aims 
at acquiring abfolute dominion, and 
is an enemy to the beft conftitution 
in the world. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXX. 

Conclusion. 

J. N the courfe . of our Pidtures of 
Men, Manners, and the Times, the 
reader will obferve that we have con- 
fined ourfelf to the principal objefts 
which diftinguilbed the character of 
the Englifh nation in the year i777> 
with fuch allufions and references to 
former times as might illuftrate our 
remarks. He will perceive that wel 
have had our -eye invariably upon the i 
rapid progrefs of luxury in this king- : 
dom within the compafs of a very . 
O 4 icvf 
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few years, and that .we have fpared 
neither cenfure nor ridicule in order 
to decry, as far as the utmoft ftretch 
of our imagination could carry us, 
thofe pantomimicai tranfaftions which 
are difplayed in the fafhionable and 
refined fpheres of high life, which are . 
imitated by the generality of the 
people, and which muft haftcn our 
deftrudion, if the prefent fhocks and 
convulfions in the ftate, occafioned 
hy wars and rumours of wars, do 
not roufe the fons of Britannia from 
the downy bed of folly and diflipation 
.into the feat of honour, into the - 
moft arduous and vigorous attempts 
to eftablifh their country upon .the 
filfto bafis of conqueft and glory. He 

will 
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"Will likewifc give us credit for the 
trifling Traits of. the Country and 
Rural Enjoyments which we have- 
interfperfed, occafionally, throughout 
our work, and which were intended 
merely as a relaxation from the gene- 
ral tendency of our obfervations, and " 
to enliven our fcenefy with fomething^' , 
likfe the charms of variety. He will-* 
perceive that we wifhed to be a5 con-* 
cifc as poflible in each of our por- 
traits, • in order that the whol^ of our 
^nimadverfions fhould be comprifed 
in a fmalLcompafs, and that our work 
ihould not intrude upon the time or 
patience of the public, 

England' 
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En;;land being engaged in a moft 
intereiling war with her Colonies, at 
the aera we drew our pifturcs of the 
times, politics neccflarily become a 
particular objedt in our plan ; and 
as it was manifefted to all men that 
the refined fpeculations upon liberty, 
which were produced in this country, 
and which were fupported by a nume- 
rous part of the people, gave encou- 
ragement, comfort, and vigour to the 
attempts of our offspring to Ihake 
off the yoke of dependency, and to 
fet the Mother Country at defiance, 
we thought it our duty, as a lover 
of our prince, and a well wifher 
to the regular fubordination of the 

ftate, 
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ftate, as by law cftablidied, to pro-- 
mulgatc our opinions and principles, 
and to aflert the dignity of the Briti(h 
conftitution againft the clamour of 
faftion and the uproar of oppofition ; 
and to place, in the beft light we were 
able, the wicked and deftruftive ten- 
dency of a party in the community 
cfpoufing the caufe of a. rebellion 
againft the conftitution, which at all 
hazards fliould ever be checked by 
the general voice of the people, as 
they reverence the juft and equitable, 
principles of their government. 

In the courfe of our remarks upon 
the fadtions againft the government, 
m the year 1777, we have endeavoured 

to 
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to do juftice to their tenets, and Vave* 
not been fparing in our attempts to 
^orrc(^ and expofc thcna, becaufe k 
will always be aft invariable rmle with 
us to defpife and condemn any oppo- 
fiticvn to the Britifti conftitution which 
lays its foundation in rebellion. We 
^re wellx:ortviiM:cd that there have been 
no flrides for abfolute dominion, in the 
li-ajifai£tions of government,, refpeft- 
rng either Old England or America, 
but what have exifted in* the furious 
imaginations of our malecontents ; 
^nd it is to them we ihall eternally 
lay the heavy charge of the rife and 
progrefs of the prefcrtt war, ixid to 
them only the <:onfequences of it^ 
ihould it terminate in the difgrac^ or 
deftrudtion of this 4:ountry. 
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With this obfervation we muft take 
leave of the prefenc foreboding con- 
tefl-, and the impending and uncertain; 
fate of this war, with all its contin- 
gencies and confcquences as they may 
be derived from the vigour or relax- 
ation of government, from victory or 
defeats in the field of battle, or from; 
the neutrality or interference of the 
jealous and perfidious powers upoa 
the Eailern Continent, 

We have only to add, in our per- 
fonal defence refpefliing our political 
traits, as they are exhibited in thefe 
volumes, one material principle which 
we glory in, and which has been pre- 
dominant 
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dominant in every obfervation that we 
have made. But as this comcsr the 
nearcft our heart of all our preceding 
remarks, we (hall announce it to the 
world with the emblems of the moft 
profound folemnity. 

Be it known unto all men, that the 
author of this work poflefies no ma- 
lice in his brcaft agajnft any fet, fc6t, 
or body of men in the kingdom of 
Great Britain ; that his perfonal ac>- 
quaintance confifts among ail orders 
of his majefty's fubjeds, without 
diftinftion -, that he loves, honours^ 
and lieveres many individuals in this 
country whofc political fentiments are 
diametrically oppofitc to his own v that 

he 
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he IS the friend of every man, indilcri- 
minately, in his private capacity ;. 
but in a public view, or when the 
concerns of his country are at ftake^ 
he folemnly declares that he will dra^^ 
the quill or the fword upon every 
oppofition to the dignity and the rights^ 
of the Englifh conflitution, though 
his bed- beloved friends (hould fufFer 
by the vigour of his exploits. 

GOD SAVE THE KING^ 



THE E N Dr 



